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“A Millétone becomes 


@ A year ago some people thought the world 
was about to end. The recession hung on their necks 


like a millstone, about to sink them. 


But they didn’t sink ....the recession has become just another 
mile-stone in industrial history which proves again that every business 
drop is followed by a rise.... that the wise executive is the one who 
plays accordingly, never succumbs to panic... . always keeps his plant 


modernized so that he can operate on a low-cost basis. 


During the recession many concerns modernized with new Warmer & Swasey 
Turret Lathes. They are the low-cost plants in their industries today. They 


dictate prices. They will make the greatest profits as business steps ahead. 


There is still time to modernize. It is the best way (and, short of a 
miracle, the only way) to put yourself on a competitive basis. 
Warner & Swasey’s long experience, with hundreds of plants, is 
at your disposal. But it’s time to 

act. Write.... 







WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


“RUSH TRACTOR BY AIR MAIL” 


rubber to prevent stretching and 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


BATS the wire a Hollywood 

motion picture company sent an 
Indianapolis tractor maker. Tractors 
just can't be sent by air mail but one 
was rushed by express, with an ex- 
press bill of $1170. 

Why the frantic need, when there 
are thousands of tractors available 
pasty, in California? The movie peo- 
Ee needed a fast tractor that could be 

ilt up with steel sheets to take the 
part of a fast tank in their picture 

“Army Girl.” Nothing but the Mar- 
mon- “Herrington tractor would do, be- 
Cause its tread is an endless band of 
tubber—specially developed by Good- 


abling it to travel seven times 


as fast over rough ground as a tractor 
with old-style steel treads. 

This new kind of tractor was de- 
veloped for oil country work, road 
building, and similar industrial uses 
where speed and abrasion wore out 
steel tracks in a hurry, and where any 
speed above a crawl “threw” the steel 
tracks off their sprockets. 

The tractor was literally made pos- 
sible by its rubber track. The manufac- 
turer had an idea, but only an idea. 
Goodrich worked with him, and devel- 
oped a rubber compound able to stand 
the terrible abrasion and pounding of 
such service. This was made into a 
track with cables imbedded in the 


“throwing” the track. 

This is a typical example of the 
research which goes on constantly at 
Goodrich—research applied to both 
new and standard products. It is be- 
cause of this Goodrich attitude—of 
applying research constantly to every- 
thing—that users of Goodrich belting, 
hose, tanks, rolls report such long life, 
low cost, satisfactory service. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical Rub- 
ber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
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The Piano-Touch Row 


What Sir James Jeans and other scien- 
tists say is possibly true. Certainly we 
do not profess to have sufficient knowledge 
to refute their statement. But the fact 
remains that a certain quality of touch, 
quite apart from volume, has always 
been associated with every fine pianist. 
Whether this is a psychological illusion 
or not, it is an undoubted fact, as any 
honest person with ears must allow. 

We should be very interested to hear 
an attempt at scientific explanation of 
this, rather than a reiteration of the old 
statement that “touch” does not exist, 
while our ears tell us that it does. 

ETHEL BARTLETT and RAE ROBERTSON 


New York City 


The musician’s natural retort to Sir 
James Jeans’ piano-playing umbrella is, 
What of it? 

A single tone is no more pertinent to 
the art of music than a single letter of the 
alphabet is to the art of literature. In 
other words, his statement is true within 
a circumscribed region of experience but 
devoid of significance, and hence neither 
false nor true, outside that region. 

It’s a good deal like saying that an 
umbrella, which wards off water, can keep 
a scientist from being all wet when he 
stands under one. 

CHRISTOPHER O'HARA 


Boston, Mass. 


The statement by Sir James Jeans that 
started all the controversy (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 23) was: “So far as single notes are 
concerned it does not matter how the 
pupil strikes the key, so long as he strikes 
it with the requisite degree of force... 
The tone quality will be the same whether 
he strikes it with his fingers or even the 
end of his umbrella. As far as the scientist 
can see, that is all there is to the much- 
debated problem of piano touch.” 





The Debt Limit 
In your issue of Jan. 16 you say “the 
national debt will be only $542,000,000 
below the legal limit of $45,000,000,000.” 
Please explain the “legal limit.” 
GEORGE KELLOGG 
Seattle, Wash. 


Under the Second Liberty Bond Act 
of 1917 as amended, the Treasury could 
have outstanding at any one time a total 
debt of $45,000,000,000—$25,000,000,000 
in bonds and $20,000,000,000 in short- 
term debt (bills and notes). An amend- 
ment to that act, approved May, 26, 1938, 
increased the amount of bonds that could 
be outstanding at any one time to $30,- 


000,000,000, but retained the limit on total 
debt at $45,000,000,000. As of Dec. 30 
last, the Federal debt consisted of $26,- 
440,000,000 bonds and $12,458,000,000 
short-term debt. 





Newsweek in China 

While I was living in New York, News- 
WEEK was my favorite magazine 
Later, when I came to Tientsin, one of 
the first things I did was to send my 
subscription for one year although I wasn’t 
so sure of staying here that long... 

Ever since the beginning of the Sino- 
Japanese hostilities I was kept abreast of 
the events which began right in our back 
door at the Marco Polo Bridge near 
Peking much more accurately through 
Newsweek than any other source of news. 
In fact, many happenings to which I was 
an observer on the spot, I found later 
accurately described in your magazine... 

V. THEOTIG 


Tientsin, China 





Basketball at Kentucky 


In a friendly manner may I call your 
attention to a bit of careless reporting on 
the part of your sports staff in Newsweek 
for Jan. 9? This carelessness consists of 
your omission of the University of Ken- 
tucky when mentioning “hot centers of 
college basketball.” I would personally be 
glad to know what team, if any, has a 
better won-and-lost standing during the 
period of the last eight years than has 
Kentucky. 

During the regime of the present coach 
Kentucky has won 134 games while los- 
ing 28. Kentucky has won almost five 
times as many games as it has lost, for a 
percentage of 832... 

R. H. WESLEY 


Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


Newsweek did not mean to slight 
Kentucky as a hotbed of basketball. It 
was, however, impossible to list all the 
colleges where basketball fever runs high, 
for that would take in hundreds of in- 
stitutions. NEWSWEEK’s group was limited 
to those colleges where basketball is the 
sport, more popular even than football— 
and the two sports are understood to be 
about equally popular at Kentucky. 





Education in Canada 


Bravo for your article on English and 
American Education in Newsweek, Jan. 
16. I would like to see it followed up. We 
in Canada believe we have a superior 
educational system to yours because of 
stiffer, more rigid courses, especially in 
mathematics. 

R. M. BULL 

Queens University 

Kingston, Cnt. 


NEWSWEkpExX 
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Dog on a Roll— 


Randolph, Mass.: Uno, a dog struck 
by an automobile last April, is now getting 
about in a wheelchair constructed by his 
master, Richard Pilling. Uno’s vehicle ; 
two wheels of a child’s tricycle with , 
hammock hung between. He rests the 
stumps of his hind legs in the hammoc 
and propels himself with his forelegs, 








Lost and Found— 


Chicago: All through the night, Mr 
Berend Joost and police searched apxious. 
ly for her lost son, Carl. Next morning 
the 8-year-old boy walked out of a closet 
in his home. He had entered it and fallen 
asleep. 


Citizen of the World— 


Honolulu: Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
Emanuel Chavez, a Chinese couple with 
a Spanish-sounding name, recently became 
parents of a child on the American liner 
President Taft in Hawaiian waters. They 
tried to find out last week their offspring’s 
nationality, but San Francisco immigra- 
tion authorities said the question could 
not be definitely settled until the child 
reached 21. 


Washing Workmen— 


Philadelphia: A painting concern pays 
its employes for time spent while taking 
two baths a week—the minimum number 
required for all working painters by 
Pennsylvania law. 


Money Back— 


South Bend, Ind.: After paying 5 cents 
for a bar of candy, a customer held up 
Reuben Boyer’s store and ordered the pro- 
prietor to hand over all the money in the 
cash register. Boyer obeyed and returned 
the nickel. 


Men Working— 


Philadelphia: In freezing weather, the 
Department of Public Works attempted to 
clear snow and slush by turning the hose on 
a street. A slippery layer of ice formed— 
and the department sent out a hurried call 
for ashes. 


Athletic Bait— 


San Francisco, Calif.: Lowell High 
School, which seemed to be winning far 
more than its share of sport victories, 
aroused rivals’ suspicions. Investigating 
Lowell’s “amateur” code, the others 
charged last week that the school had been 
promising ice-cream cones and free trolley- 
car rides to young athletes as bait to enroll 
them. Lowell was scratched off the high- 
school schedule. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OU NEED FOR SUCCESS 


now yours for only 
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ONE CENT A LESSON! 


ae 


MelnYas 


Organized to Help Millions Broaden Their Knowledge, the National Educa- 
tional Alliance Now Features 57 New Easy Reading Courses Through the POPULAR EDUCATOR 


Now: at last, every man and woman who wants the 
benefits of more advanced schooling can 

them. for the National Educational 
preught 57 High School and College Courses within 
easy reach of any one who can afford to invest 25¢ a 


week in better education. 


Like Reading Any 


Fascinating Magazine 


To begin with, your membership in the National Edu- 
cational Alliance is free, and as soon as you join you 
start to receive the POPULAR EDUCATOR—which 
includes weekly groups of fascinating lectures—for 
25¢ a week. 
Nothing is more effortless and interesting than the 
new method of education employed in the POPULAR 
EPTCATOR! Your lectures come once each week on 
each subject in the pages of an attractively illus- higher education.’ 
The first weekly issue includes 32 


the price of a high grade periodical 


-only 


have 
Alliance has 


Only 25c a Week...Stop Whenever You Like 


‘No. 1 Lectures,.”’ in 32 different courses of instruc- 
tion—from Anthropology to Zoology. The second 
weekly issue brings you a similar number of ‘‘No. 2 
Lectures,’’ etc., etc. You follow only the courses you 
want to learn, just as you read in a magazine only the 
serials that interest you most. 

Each course is as entertaining and informative as an 
expert in the subject, plus a popular writer, can make 
it. Each lecture is short enough to read at one sitting 
and so interesting that you retain it easily. And each 
is illustrated with unique photos and diagrams, some- 
times copies from priceless originals in museums. 


ENGLISH (Speaking, Reading, Writing) 
MATHEMATICS—PSYCHOLOGY— 


subject in person at a High School or College, it would 
cost you hundreds of dollars—even an elementary 
text-book would cost you three or four. Yet the 
Alliance teaches you this useful science for a whole 
year—AT A TOTAL COST OF EXACTLY 25 
CENTS! This is an unprecedented bargain ! 


1,543 Lectures. 2,437 Fascinating 
Pictures. 49 Beautiful Color Plates 


Here is such a wide choice of educational opportuni- 
ties that you will find all courses of instruction which 
you want and need. And even if you do not feel the 
need of studying systematically a single one of the 57 
courses, you will still find in the POPULAR EDU- 
CATOR a vast wealth of articles as fascinating as 
could be found in any popular non-fiction magazine. 
Each weekly number will give you the biggest quar- 
ter’s worth you ever had! 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


etc. for Only 25 Cents Each! 
The POPULAR EDUCATOR is truly ‘‘the poor man’s 


Take, for example, a subject 


If you had to attend lectures on this 


Over a Quarter of a Million 
People Have Enrolled 


like 





E. A. Saliers, B.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
Louisiana State University 
ACCOUNTACY 


Theodore von Karman, M.E., Ph.D. 
Guggenheim Aeronautics 
Laboratory 
Frank Mg aes Research Fellow 
if. - of Tech. 
AERONAUTICS 


H. F. Barnes. M.A., Ph.D. 
New “ for Social Research 
1MERICAN HISTORY 


Clark Wissler, A.B., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Yale University 
ANT 11 RO POLOGY 


Clyde Fisher, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Amer. Museum of Natural pe lonery 
ASTRONOMY 


John Hiram Gerould, Ph.D. 
Dartmouth Coliege 
BIOLOGY 


Loren C. Petry, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Cornell University 
BOTANY 


John Presley Fife, Ph.D. 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


L. A. Goldblatt, Ph.D. 
University of Pittsburg 
CHEMISTRY 


Thomas A. Knott, FED. 
Cntveretty of Mic 
ENGLISH LINGU AGE 


Hoyt H. Hudson, Ph.D. 
Princeton University 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Samuel Tilden Bratton 
University of Missouri 
GEOGRAPHY 


wh t Quirke, M.Se., Ph.D., 


a of werey 
OLOGY 





IT’S NEVER TOO 


Grant M. Hyde, B.A., M.A. 
University of Wisconsin 
JOURNALISM 


E. Karl McGinnis 
University of Texas 
LAW 


bd yy Whitfield Elliott, A.B., 


" Duke Gotvers? ty 
MATHEMATICS 


Howard H. Preston, Ph.D. 
University of Washington 
MONE 


Pr. W. Dykema, M.L. 
Columbia University 
MUSIC 


Walter E. Ekblaw. a. A., Ph.D. 
Clark University 
ECONOMIC GEOGR APHY 


Pre T. Stockton, A.B., L.H.D., 
*h.D 
University of Kansas 
ECONOMICS 


Fret Pow: Barnes, C.E., M.C.E., 


Cornell Catvereity 
ENGINEERING 


H. E. Himwich. M. D. 
Union University 
PHYSIOLOGY & ANATOMY 
-.* R. Gilliland, B.O., B.A., 


“Northwestern University 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Richard D. Fay 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
RADIO 


L. L. Hendren, A.B., M.A., Ph.D. 
University of Georgia 
PHYSICS 


LATE TO LEARN 


57 Courses—C overing 4 Years High School and 4 Years College—Prepared by 


THIS NATIONAL COUNCIL OF DISTINGUISHED EDUCATORS 


Authorities of the Highest Standing from Leading Universities and Colleges 


Rennie Wilbur Doane 
tanford University 
ZOOLOGY 
Harry Shaw, Jr. 
ew York University 
WRITING &€ REWRITING 
and Many More 


@ 1938, by the National 
Educational Alliance, Inc. 
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Send 
your first issue will not 





be delayed. 


NEW CLASS 
NOW 
FORMING 


You Must Register At Once... 
Send Registration Coupon Now! 


31,000 unsolicited letters of com dati 
have already been received from subscribers 
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WRAP UP 25¢ AND MAIL IT NOW for Your First 
POPULAR EDUCATOR 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL Au =m c, Inc., Dept. EG 
37 West 47th Street, New York, 


For the enclosed 25c, please send me the first issue contain- 
ing a group of 32 Lectures in the Alliance’s courses, prepaid, 
and enroll me in the new class for one year. You may send me 
the POPULAR EDUCATOR weekly at the rate of 25c a week, 
until I give you notice to cancel. For convenience in book- 
a mg you may bill me once a month for such copies as I 
receive. 


sccguiledenaleteiabibeneatigniaenabipantensl State 
PLEASE WRITE PLAINLY 
























































Commercial Banking 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NeEtson Eppy, 37, radio and film bay 
tone, and ANN D. FRANKLIN, 40, forme 
wife of Sidney Franklin, Hollywood px 
ducer, in Las Vegas, Nev., Jan. 19. T; 
mother of a 14-year-old son, she divore 
Franklin in April 1933. Nearing comp 
tion of his latest picture, “Dusty Road, 
Eddy is planning to start on a 31-city con 
cert tour, Feb. 6. 





























VircrniA Moran, 
daughter of Henry 
D. Moran of Detroit, 
and ALLEN Ransom, |) 3 Unitec 
son of Mrs. Dean FR that ¥ 
Halford and wealthy he ad 
member of a promi- people 
nent Kalamazoo, in cas 
Mich., family, in De- 
troit, Jan. 17. After 
making her social de- 
but in 1931, she ap- 
peared in __ several 
minor stage produc- 
tions and finally ob- 
tained a job in a 
Chicago department 
store. There she met 
and married the 
wealthy owner, Leon 
Mandel II. She di- 


vorced him in Chicago on grounds of cru 
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Divorce Sought: Chin 

By Marra Ruea Gaswe, 49, former ing | 

Houston society woman, from C arg “p 

GABLE, 38, screen star, after a three-yeargm and 

nese 

De 

Amb 

for ] 

cent! 

Hou: 

repo 

Acme for 

, decli 

separation. She began a six-week residence cone 

in Las Vegas, Nev., preparatory to filing dipl 
suit. Last December Gable announced 
that he would ask for a divorce from his 

wife, whom he married in 1931, as soon 4 es 


they agreed on a property settlement— 








ANUARY 30, 1939 






timated at $286,000 plus income tax. 
or the last two years Gable has been the 
onstant companion of Carole Lombard, 
»9-year-old film comedienne, and movie 
sssips report they will be married soon 
‘fer the divorce is granted. 









In Los Angeles, by Fay Wray, 32- 
ear-old Canadian-born film actress, from 
oun Monk SAUNDERS, scenario writer, 
mm grounds that he 
nagged, harassed, 
end tormented” her, 
remained away from 
home for weeks with- 
nit an explanation, 
und said that married 
ife “bored’’ him. 
Married in 1928, they 
have a 2-year-old 
daughter, Susan Cary. — 
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Arrived: 

R. H. Bruce Locknart, British 
writer, in New York, for an eight-week 
lecture tour. Author of “Guns and Butter” 
and “British Agent,” he remarked that 
United States’ armament plans indicated 
that we have “gone over to guns. But,” 
he added, “there are not many English 
people who expect anything from America 
in case of a European war. We'll have to 
rely on ourselves.” 


Netson T. Jonnson, United States 
Ambassador to China, in New York for a 
60-day holiday and to report to President 
Roosevelt and the State Department. His 
tip from Chungking, present Chinese 
capital, took 36 days—the first twelve over 
the recently com- 
pleted 1,600-mile 
highway to Rangoon, 
Burma (NEWSWEEK, 
de World Jan. 93). He con- 
fessed that he had no 
ideas about China’s 
future or war plans 
but reported that the 
Chinese are calm, liv- 
ing behind the scenes 
in “peace and quiet,” 
and are confident of defeating the Japa- 
nese forces now in China. 


Departed : 


Wiu1am C. Buuiirt, United States 
Ambassador to France, from New York, 
for Paris after a three-month “rest.” Re- 
cently appearing at a secret session of the 
House Military Affairs Committee, he was 
reported as predicting a gloomy outlook 
cme for Europe. As he sailed, the Ambassador 
tad — to state his opinion publicly: “I 
fling not go into that at all. I try to be a 


ail iplomat and never say anything.” 


of cru 





International 





m his Gen. JuaN F. Azcarate, recently re- 
on as — Mexican Minister to Germany, 
ent——@ ‘tom New York, Refusing to confirm the 








or MEN 


who want to become independent 
in the NEX’T TEN YEARS 


r the Spring of 1949 two business men will be sitting in a mid- 
town restaurant. “I wonder what’s going to happen next 
year,” one of them will say. “My business is fine now—but the 
next few years are going to be hard ones, and we may as well face 


the facts.” 


The man across the table will laugh. 

“That’s just what they said back in 1939,” he will answer. 
“Remember? People were looking ahead apprehensively— and 
see what happened! Since then there has been the greatest 
growth in our history—more business done, more fortunes made, 
than ever before. They’ve certainly been good years for me.” 

He will lean back in his chair with the easy confidence and 
poise that are the hallmark of real prosperity. 

The older man will sit quiet a moment and then in a tone of 


infinite pathos: 


“T wish I had those ten years back,” he will say. 





@ Today the interview quoted above 
is purely imaginary. But be assured of 
this—it will come true. Right now, at 
this very hour, the business men of 
America are dividing themselves into 
two groups, represented by the two 
individuals whose words are quoted. 
A few years from now there will be 
ten thousand such lun- 
cheons and one of the 
men will say: 

“ve got what I 
wanted.” 

And the other will an- 
swer: 

“IT wish I had those 
years back.” 

In which class are you 
putting yourself? The 
real difference between 
the two classes is this— 
one class of men hope 
vaguely to be indepen- 
dent sometime; the other 
class have convinced 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE COURSE 


Just a few of the business leaders who have con- 
tributed to the Institute training course are such 
prominent men as: 


Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board Pres., International 
U. S. Steel Corp. Business Mach. Corp. 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. Frederick W. Pickard 


Chairman of the Board Vice-Pres., 
General Motors Corp. pH ‘ tJ a 


Major B. Foster Colby M. Chester, Jr. 
Chairman, Dept. on 7 a Chairman of the Board 
and Finance, N. Y. U. General Foods Corp. 


Thomas J. Watson 





themselves that they can do it within 
the next few years. Do you believe 
this? Do you care enough about inde- 
pendence to give us‘a chance to prove 
it? Will you invest one single eve- 
ning in reading a booklet that has put 
400,000 men on the road to more rapid 
progress? 

This booklet costs you 
nothing—and for a good 
reason. It is worth only 
what you make it worth. 
It explains how for more 
than thirty years it has 
been the privilege of the 
Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute to help men short- 
en the path to success; to 
increase their earning 
power; to make them 
masters of the larger op- 
portunities in business. 

. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Executive Training for 
Business Men 
To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
165 Astor Place, New York City 


[ 

| 

| :; 
| Send me without cost a copy of “Forging 
j Ahead in Business.” 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Business 


Address... 








RE eee mee Seer ym 


| In Canada, address Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto, Camada. 
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@ Are you contemplating plant re-location or 
expansion? Then you'll be offered lures — 
lures in the form of ‘free buildings . . . free 
moving expenses . . . tax exemptions . 
and sweat shop labor. But remember—where 
there’s bait there’s usually a hook! 


Farsighted manufacturers seek economic— 
not special inducements. And while New 
Jersey offers no special inducements at the 
expense of its existing industries, it does 
offer economic advantages, second to none. 
Fair taxes . . . unequalled transportation . . . 
labor that prizes the right to work . . . co- 
operative government . . . the nation’s largest 
market. That’s why in six months alone, 499 
industries have located in New Jersey. 


LOWER DISTRIBUTION COSTS 
Within overnight delivery is concentrated 
23% of the nation’s wealth —a market of 
20,000,000 consumers. To reach the markets 
of the world, New Jersey offers 14 railroads, 
500 miles of deep sea waterways, 1700 miles 
of improved highways and 4 major airlines. 

Learn more about New 
Jersey’s economic advantages 
—write for your copy of the 
“New Industrial Digest of 
New Jersey”. The New Jer- 
sey Council, Dept. N6, State 
House, Trenton, New Jersey. 


NEW JERSEY 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK, 
TO LIVE ...AND TO PLAY 
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belief that his reap- 
pointment meant an 
economic rapproche- 
ment between the 
two countries, he 
only said: “Suddenly 
I was ordered back 
to Germany to be 
useful.” As to the 
growth of Fascism in 
Mexico, he com- 
mented: “There are 
some who believe in Fascism, but they do 
not represent the bulk of the population. 
Mexico is a democracy just like the United 
States.” 


International 





Rejected: 


Unanimously, by the board of guar- 
dians of the DionNE QUINTUPLETS, an 
offer for the sisters’ appearance at the 
New York World’s Fair. The bid—guaran- 
teeing $100,000 but estimating their pos- 
sible earnings at $500,000—was turned 
down because the board felt “that the tak- 
ing of the children from their home in 
Callander, Ont., to New York was too 
great a responsibility and one that they 
could not be asked to shoulder.” 





Presented: 


By Samvet C. Dosss Sr., 70-year-old 
director and former president of the Coca- 
Cola Co., a $1,000,000 endowment fund, 
to the College of Liberal Arts of Emory 
University, Atlanta, Ga. Born in a one- 
room cabin and first employed as an At- 
lanta drugstore porter, the philanthropist 
does not look upon his latest contribution 
as a gift, “but as an investment which I 
am making in boys and girls of this day 
and the future.” 





Appointed: 


As Germany’s consul-general in San 
Francisco, Capt. Fritz WIiEpEMANN, 47- 
year-old trusted Bavarian adjutant for 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler. He succeeds 
Baron Manfred von Killinger, recently 
placed in charge of the personnel of the 
German Foreign Office for the training of 
younger officials. Commander of Hitler’s 
infantry company during the World War 
and now one of the Fiihrer’s closest ad- 
visers, Wiedemann has been trusted with 
many delicate diplomatic missions—in- 
cluding mysterious trips to London during 
the Czech crisis. The appointment, Hit- 
ler’s reward for his personal emmissary’s 
services, is expected to prepare Wiede- 
mann for a higher diplomatic position in 
the United States. 





Burned: 


Ertn O’Brien-Moore, actress-wife of 
Mark Barron, Associated Press drama 
critic, in a New York restaurant. When a 
match thrown by a careless smoker ig- 
nited her dress, Jack Pulaski, critic of the 
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theatrical weekly Variety, covered her face 
with a napkin and rolled her on the floor 
to extinguish the flames. Rushed to a hos. 
pital, she was treated for burns on the 
legs, arms, and face. Despite her painfyj 
injuries, doctors expressed the belief sh. 
would not be permanently scarred. Ip am 
ing Miss O’Brien-Moore’s life, Pulaski 1. 
ceived severe hand burns. 


Died: 

Epwarp P. Costican, 63, forme 
member of the Federal Tariff Commission 
(1917-28) and United States Senator from 
Colorado (1930-36) , of a heart attack fo. 
lowing lobar pneumonia, in Denver, Jay, 
17. Self-styled as “A Republican by ante. 
cedents with Democratic propensities,” he 
was a leading political liberal until tyo 
years ago, when ill health forced him from 
public life. A supporter of Theodor 
Roosevelt’s Progressive party in 1912, he 
later became a Woodrow Wilson adherent 
and a battler for the policies of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. In the Senate, Costigan 
backed the NRA, fought for unemploy- 
ment insurance and old-age pensions, «- 
sponsored the sugar-beet quota and anti- 
lynching bills, and endorsed public owner. 
ship of utilities. 





Car E. Scuuttze, 72, cartoonist and 
creator of Foxy Grandpa, one of the great 
comic-strip characters, after a series of 
heart attacks, in New York, Jan. 18. 
Though he made a 
fortune from his draw- 
ings early in the cer- 
tury, Schultze had 
subsisted for the last 
two years on a $95- 
a-month WPA illus- 
trator’s job and lived 
in a $4-a-week room- 
ing house. A lovable 
old gentleman with 
muttonchop whiskers 
who always outdid his two grandchildren, 
Foxy Grandpa first appeared in The New 
York Herald Jan. 7, 1900, under the 
pseudonym of “Bunny.” The cartoon was 
an immediate success despite the protests 
of women’s organizations that it was “de- 
basing the morals of children” by condon- 
ing “deceit, cunning, and disrespect for 


THE Many Apventures OF 


























The Family Circle Magazine 


gray hairs.” Later syndicated by Hearst 
Foxy Grandpa lived for eighteen yeas 
when Schultze’s inability to adapt his 
drawings to the public’s changes in tast¢ 
forced the strip out of print. 
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TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


86 PROOF 


The trend’s to Teacher’s 
balanced flavour... by men 
of good taste and good judg- 


ment. Teacher’s has what 





you’ve been looking for in 
a Scotch: a mild, smooth 
taste, a tang that’s en- 
hanced by its hearty body. 


Made since 1830 
byWm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
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Good Servite 





Bert Terepuone System 












The people use the telephone— 


in this country nearly everybody. 


The people operate the tele- 
phone—about 300,000 of them in 
the Bell System. 


The people own the telephone 
business. There are about 750,000 


owners of Bell System securities. 


All of this works together to 
give you the best telephone ser- 
vice in the world at the lowest 


possible cost. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


eeoeerrr 


Social Security Secret 





Thwe are two reasons for Congress- 
men’s surprisingly widespread approval of 
proposed expansion of the social-security 
program. One is the obvious fact that the 
move will tend to head off crackpot pen- 
sion schemes. The other, much less obvious, 
is that few have realized what the changes 
will cost, because the Social Security Board 
has deliberately held back the figures. Ac- 
tually, the increased cost for the next fiscal 
year would probably be somewhat over 
$100,000,000 and thereafter would be be- 
tween $350,000,000 and $500,000,000 a year 
—or more than the entire increase in the 
national defense program for next year. 
When these figures come out next month, 
the proposed changes will evoke far more 
criticism, though most of them will still 
stand a good chance of adoption. 


McReynolds’ Dilemma 


Rumors seem to have put Supreme Court 
Justice McReynolds on a spot. The reports, 
which circulated throughout Washington, 
were that the Justice had firmly told 
friends that he so disliked the idea of hav- 
ing Felix Frankfurter as a co-Justice that 
he would resign if Frankfurter were ap- 
pointed. In private McReynolds now insists 
he never made any such remark. But here’s 
the hitch: the Justice is supposed to have 
been thinking seriously of resigning this 
year; now he could hardly resign without 
making the unsavory rumors seem true. 


Chicago Irregularity 


There may shortly be a Llowup over a 
PWA grant of $5,450,000 to Chicago. Fed- 
eral investigators have just found that the 
plans and work schedule submitted for a 
Proposed filtration plant were scrapped by 
the city as soon as PWA approve] them 
and granted the money. Nothing more was 
done about the project, and auditors are 
how trying to see whether the Federal 
funds are being used for some other pur- 
pose. It’s possible that the whole grant 
may be rescinded. 


Sharecropper Inquiry 


There’s much intra-Administration con- 
ct over the demonstration by Missouri 
sharecroppers who claimed landowners had 
evicted them to avoid sharing government 


benefit payments. The AAA, the NEC’s 
state director, and other agencies had vari- 
ous explanations of the demonstration and 
its causes. So the President quietly sent 
an experienced investigator of his own to 
get the facts. Among other things, this man 
reported that, despite general denials, large 
numbers of landowners had been switching 
their sharecroppers to a day-labor basis to 
avoid dividing the cotton subsidies with 
them. Now the landowners, as a result of 
the new pressure, were taking back large 
numbers of the sharecroppers—at least 
temporarily. 


Political Notes 


A Dies committee niember has prepared 
an extraordinarily detailed resolution for 
impeachment of Secretary Perkins, but 
Democratic leaders have warned him that 
they'll oppose new appropriations for the 
committee if he introduces his measure 
. . . Charles West, ex-Under-Secretary of 
Interior, and Otha Wearin, ex-Congress- 
man from Iowa, are on the White House 
list for good Federal jobs, but the posts 
aren’t yet selected . . . the first draft of 
F.D.R.’s letter to Garner and Bankhead 
asking for continuation of his power to de- 
value the dollar called for a full two-year 
extension (to June 30, 1941), but the ex- 
piration date was later changed to coincide 
with the end of his term. 


Taft’s Progress 
Sen. Robert Taft of Ohio will bear watch- 


ing. Starting out with the advantages of a 
distinguished name and citizenship in a key 
state, he has already become the unof- 
ficial Presidential favorite around G.O.P. 
headquarters. Just as important, he’s 
handling himself smartly. Aware that a 
Presidential candidate risks much sniping 
by getting out in front too early, he has 
deliberately avoided a high-pressure build- 
up. For example, he declined to be the 
G.O.P. speaker at last month’s big Gridiron 
Dinner. Instead, he made a more quiet 
debut before newspaper men last week by 
speaking at a National Press Club lunch- 
eon, where he made a distinct hit. 


False-Alarm Bills 


As usual, there is and will be much talk 
about Congressional proposals that real- 
ly haven’t a prayer this session. Among 
the measures which may get much publicity 
but which will almost certainly be side- 
tracked: revival of the Passamaquoddy and 
Florida Canal projects, anti-chain-store tax, 
Townsend Plan and other extreme pension 
schemes, repeal of the reciprocal-trade 
program, government ownership of the Fed- 


eral Reserve, Vandenberg plan for fostering 
industrial profit sharing, revival of pro- 
cessing taxes. 


Foolproof Plane 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority is very 
quietly reviving government efforts to 
sponsor development of inexpensive, fool- 
proof airplanes. The previous effort, made 
when Eugene Vidal was Air Commerce 
Director, was so widely ballyhooed as an 
attempt to develop a $700 plane that the 
aviation industry suffered. Would-be pur- 
chasers were waiting for the new plane to 
come out. Now the CAA is carefully avoid- 
ing any such extreme publicity but is work- 
ing with private manufacturers toward per- 
fecting a safe and relatively simple plane 
for the government’s wholesale training 
program. It’s concentrating on the Stear- 
mann-Hammond type of craft (with push- 
er propeller and tricycle landing gear) , de- 
veloped under Vidal, and on a plane hav- 
ing two motors but only one propeller. 


Trivia 

It took Chairman-elect Sabath a week to 
get his Rules Committee organized be- 
cause he couldn’t locate ex-Chairman 
O’Connor, defeated in the purge, who had 
the keys to all the doors and desks ... 
The poultry industry is pressuring Farley 
to issue a special “chicken stamp” to glori- 
fy the International Poultry Congress in 
Cleveland this summer . . . A new home 
for alcoholics has systematically sent cir- 
cular letters to practically the entire Wash- 
ington press corps. 


Nazi Church Seizures 


Watch for news of the most drastic 
step yet taken by the Nazi government 
against the Catholic church: what will 
amount to confiscation of practically all 
church property in Austria. An important 
motive will be the government’s severe 
need for funds. The excuse will be a series 
of charges including currency violations 
and vaguer “crimes against the state.” 
Among other indications, it’s known that 
agents have for some time been quietly 
drawing up a complete inventory of con- 
vents, monasteries, and other church- 
owned property in preparation for the 
move. 





British ‘Radio Armament’ 


Wholesale revision and strengthening of 
Britain’s system of foreign-language prop- 
aganda broadcasts may be announced 
shortly. The British Broadcasting Corp.’s 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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programs for counteracting Nazi-Fascist 
broadcasts to Britain’s possessions have 
proved far from satisfactory. Now, with 
Berlin and Rome intensifying their broad- 
casts to the Near East, there’s a serious 
move to have Sir Robert Vansittart’s Prop- 
aganda Committee take over the BBC’s 
powerful Daventry station for full-time 
programs directed at Palestine and the 
Arab world in general. 


Mexico Turns Tables 


Mexico is now serving Germany a taste 
of the same sauce the Reich dished out to 
Brazil. Last year Germany dumped bar- 
tered Brazilian coffee in Scandinavia and 
other normal Brazilian markets, thus de- 
pressing the world price and playing hob 
with Brazil’s foreign sales. Now Mexico 
is quietly but systematically doing the 
same thing with the abundance of ma- 
chinery which the Nazis unloaded there in 
exchange for oil. Specifically, she’s making 
deals with Paraguay, Bolivia, and at least 
one other Latin-American neighbor, sell- 
ing the machinery at bargain prices to get 
exchange for goods of which she’s in greater 
need. 


Italian Trade Drive 


Don’t overlook the fact that Italy, as well 
as Germany, is intensifying its trade-de- 
velopment drive in South America follow- 
ing the Lima conference. Dependable in- 
formation from Rome points to Argentina 
and Uruguay as the two countries first se- 
lected for the new campaign, which will 
center particularly on sales of machinery, 
planes, and armaments. A grandiose pub- 
licity stunt not yet announced—a mass 
formation flight sponsored by the Savoia- 
Marchetti company from Italy to Brazil— 
is one of the contemplated moves. A deal 
for selling Italian ships to Uruguay is al- 
ready in the negotiation stage. 


Foreign Notes 


King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, who 
dislikes both Italian movies and “edited” 
foreign films, was piqued when Fascist film 
officials sent the Italian version of Disney’s 
“Snow White” to the royal castle; he sent 
it back and demanded the English original 
. . . Using a private transmitter “some- 
where on the Continent,” the British Rail- 
waymen’s Union has begun broadcasting 
uncensored news to German workers. . . 
War-stricken Shanghai now has about 
1,500 refugee Jews from Germany simply 
because, having no passport inspection, it’s 
one of the few places still open to them. 





Corporate Simplification 


Note the new but growing trend toward 
simplifying corporate structures, eliminat- 
ing subsidiary holding companies, and gen- 
erally reversing the pyramiding process of 


the late ’20s. This reversal among rail- 
roads and industrial companies is coming 
partly because of fear of legislation like the 
Utility Holding Company Act but chiefly 
because, under New Deal tax laws, pyra- 
mided companies are a liability rather than 
an asset. Already General Motors has 
merged two of its corporations to eliminate 
intercorporate dividend taxes and effect 
other economies. Investment bankers say 
several of the nation’s biggest industrial 
concerns may follow suit. 


New Products 


In place of one of the regular wheels on 
a roller skate, there can be substituted a 
special wheel with a meter to measure the 
distance traveled; easily installed, the 
wheel costs $1 . . . There’s a new office 
machine which records dictation on a film; 
up to 28 separate sound tracks (about 80 
minutes of dictation) can be recorded with- 
out interruption on one 100-foot length of 
film; it can be played back immediately 
and replayed 2,000 times . . . A method by 
which a steel slab can be coated with a 
stainless steel alloy and then rolled and 
processed in the usual manner is being 
tested for the auto industry; because the 
proportion of alloy can be as low as one- 
half of 1%, it may cut prices of stainless- 
clad steel down to the range of other steel 
coatings. 


RFC and Buses 


No definite decision has yet been reached, 
but leaders of the city-type bus industry 
are negotiating with RFC officials for crea- 
tion of a fat fund which, in effect, would 
be lent to bus operators in major cities at 
low interest rates. Primary purpose of the 
proposal is to furnish money for badly 
needed new equipment. The present plan 
calls for RFC financing of intermediary 
companies which would in turn buy new 
buses and rent them to operators. The in- 
termediary company would put up its 
leases as security with the RFC and would 
use the rental money for gradually retiring 
the loan. 


Results of Fare Boost 


While business writers have been spec- 
ulating on whether the fare increase granted 
Eastern railroads last summer produced 
good or bad results, most of them missed 
the fact that the ICC is already starting 
to make up its mind on the subject. On 
page 7 of its annual report, the commission 
says: “In July 1938 we permitted these 
roads to increase the coach fare to 2.5 cents 
for an experimental period, with results 
which so far seem unfavorable.” 


Business Footnotes 
Latest variation of the Japanese practice 


of labeling exports with misleading names 
in order to thwart boycotters: “Aberdeen 


Spirits,” shipped from Japan’s ney] 
named town of Aberdeen to fool Scotch 
drinkers . . . The N.Y. Herald Tribune’; 
financial editor last week received a let. 
ter asking for the quotation on shares of 
the SEC . . . Studebaker’s new low-priced 
car (forecast here in December) wil] be an. 
nounced next month; will feature light. 
weight construction and economy of op- 
eration ... Budd Manufacturing Co. js ep. 
structing a new streamline train, to }. 
called the General Pershing, which will be 
put into service on the Burlington Line jn 
mid-March; a feature of the observation 
car will be a portrait of Pershing done op 
metal by Buell Mullen. 





Press Notes 


Least week’s expulsion of Frank Kluck. 
hohn, N.Y. Times correspondent, from 
Mexico was technically illegal; officials neg. 
lected to have the deportation order signed 
by the President as required by the Mezi- 
can Constitution . . . Henry J. Haskell, 
editor of The Kansas City Star and prom- 
inent 1936 Landon backer, will have a new 
book out in the spring tracing the parallel 
between the New Deal and the program of 
the Roman Emperor Diocletian . . . The 
Finns are getting exasperated because the 
foreign press persists in saying the 1940 
Olympics will be held in Helsingfors, which 
is the Swedish form for Helsinki, correct 
name of the Finnish capital. 


A.P. Expansion 


The Associated Press is completing 
plans to supply world news to European 
papers for the first time in its history. In 
preparing to enter this field, in which the 
United Press has been markedly success- 
ful, the A.P. has already lined up a num- 
ber of papers in Europe. The added rev- 
enue will probably be used for expansion 
of the organization’s foreign staffi—which 
will mean a bigger and improved flow of 
A.P. foreign news to U.S. papers. 


Missing Persons 


Andrew J. Volstead, author of the Pro- 
hibition Enforcement Act, lives in a mod- 
est home in Granite Falls, Minn., where he 
practices law and manages his real-estate 
holdings; won’t comment on prohibition 
or success of repeal; his only public appear- 
ance in six years has been at the dedication 
of an athletic field he gave to a local high 
school . . . John S. Lambie, who flew to 
England and back with Dick Merrill, 's 
(like Merrill) still working for Eastern Air 
Lines; flies the New York-Atlanta round 
trip six times a month; will shortly be pro- 
moted to a captaincy on the line . . . Jack 
Shea, skating star in the 1932 Olympics 
in which he won the 500- and 1,500-meter 
events, now delivers mail in his home tow?, 


Lake Placid, N.Y. 
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Meet 
CHESTER L. SHAW 


News Editor of Newsweek 





—— L. SHAW is Newsweek’s authority 
on style and make-up, and all those vitally important 
problems of editorial technique that must be met 
and mastered each week before a finished, printed 
Newsweek can be produced from the reams of type- 
written pages prepared by its editors and authorities. 

And as News Editor, Shaw is also the guiding 
spirit controlling Newsweek’s extensive research and 
investigation staffs that check and re-check every 
fact and statement that appears in the magazine. 

Shaw’s office might well be called the nerve 
center of Newsweek’s editorial operations. Late 
Monday nights, when the last clicking typewriter 
is stilled, when final cables, wires, and phone calls 
from Newsweek’s far-flung correspondents have been 
studied and interpreted and explained, page after 
page of news and significance flows through Shaw’s 
office, to be approved or corrected for style, accuracy, 
form, and size. Then by teletype, every word and 
sentence in Newsweek is flashed from the editorial 
offices in Rockefeller Center, N.Y. to the Dayton, 
Ohio printing plant, where giant presses wait to 
roar off finished copies a few short hours later. 

The smoothness and precision with which Chet 
Shaw handles the responsible and complex position of 
News Editor of Newsweek, stamps him an individual 
of unusual training, experience . . . and ability. 

Chet Shaw first acquired prominence on Newsweek 
while National Affairs Editor, the position he filled 
upon joining Newsweek’s editorial staff. Prior to 
that, he held a wide variety of important newspaper 
positions on such renowned journals as The New York 
Times and Herald Tribune, The Kansas City Star, 
The Christian Science Monitor, and for a while he 
was a cable editor for the Associated Press. 

Shaw’s comprehensive career has given him a great 
fund of editorial and journalistic knowledge . . . and 
a wide range of authoritative general information 
about world and national affairs. His intelligent ap- 
plication of his experience and knowledge are a major 
factor behind Newsweek’s high standards of editorial 
quality and accuracy ... and the smoothness and 
efficiency with which the magazine is prepared. 
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HIS year marks the One Hundredth Anniversary of the discovery of the vulcaniza- 
tion of rubber. In recognition not alone of Charles Goodyear’s contribution to the 
world, but also of the self-sacrifice, the faith and courage of the man, this tribute is 
published by an enterprise which, though founded long after his death, has striven 
under the inspiration of his example, and seeks by serviceability to deserve his name. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 

















E walked the streets in downpouring rain in a 
strange garment of rubberized cloth. 
He met the jeers of the world with a faith that 


neither disaster nor seeming disgrace could conquer. 


He laid upon the altar of his work all the dear 
things of life — health, family, friends, fortune, 
happiness. 

He was cast into prison for debt. 

He felt himself “appointed of God.” 

He discovered the vulcanization of rubber. 

His name was Charles Goodyear. 


+ ° . 
st OTWITHSTANDING all the difficulties he 


encountered, he went on. If there was reproach, 
he bore it. If poverty, he suffered under it. But he went 


on, and people then saw, when his invention was com- 
pleted, that what they had been treating with ridicule, 
was sublime; that what they had made the subject of 
reproach, was the exercise of great inventive genius; that 
what they had laughed at, the perseverance of a man of 
talent with great perceptive faculties, with indomitable 
perseverance and intellect, had brought out as much to 
their astonishment, as if another sun had risen in the 
hemisphere above... 


“T believe that the man who sits at this table, Charles 
Goodyear, is to go down to posterity in the history of the 
arts in this country, in that great class of inventors, at 
the head of which stands Robert Fulton... in which class 
stand the names of Whitney, and of Morris, and in which 
class will stand ‘non post longo intervallo’ the humble 
name of Charles Goodyear.” 


From the address of DANIEL WEBSTER before the 
U. S. Circuit Court, District of New Jersey, in 1852. 
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Parley with Hopkins Promises 
Business a Seat at the Table 


Advisory Council Sessions 
Point to Truce, Job Creation, 


and Trade Stimulation 


This week, while Congress continues to 
haggle over the future of several million 
jobless Americans (see page 18), a small 
goup of men will sit down in another 
part of Washington to tackle the task of 
simulating the sort of long-range business 
recovery that creates-jobs. The No. 1 prob- 
lem before the Secretary of Commerce and 
his Business Advisory Council will be to 
confirm and implement a truce between 
business and the New Deal, to survey and 
integrate the whole field of government- 
industry relations, clear up misunderstand- 
ings, restore confidence. 

It was the same job the nation’s out- 
standing business leaders thought they 
were undertaking in June 1933 when 
Daniel C. Roper, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, first set up an Advisory and Long- 
Range Planning Committee with about 50 
members representing a cross-section of 
American business. But, though many of 
the active leaders of the current BAC 
(there has been about a 25 per cent turn- 


When the Business Advisory Council met with former 
Secretary Roper: seated, left to right—William A. Juli- 
an, W. Averell Harriman, chairman; Roper, Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr; standing—Douglas Stuart, M. B. Fol- 
som, Robert G. Elbert, William C. Dickerman, Robert 


over in membership each year) are the 
same men who were ready to help the gov- 
ernment six years ago, other factors have 
changed. The political atmosphere in 
Washington has changed. Members of the 
BAC themselves feel that business-baiters 
are no longer in the ascendancy, that the 
present “breathing spell,” unlike some of 
its predecessors, is meant to endure. Most 
important of all, they believe, is the 
change in the Department of Commerce 
itself. Harry Hopkins (see cover), not 
“Uncle Dan” Roper, will be doing the lis- 
tening this week. 


Pilgrim’s Progress 

Harry Hopkins, out of Iowa via New 
York, came to Washington six years ago 
as the veriest pilgrim in a strange land. 
Behind him was a lifetime of social work; 
before him, the unexplored realm of na- 
tional politics. A nonentity to most Amer- 
icans, he was given the job of hiring more 
people than any civilian had ever hired 
before. 

Soon a hostile press began to call him 
Santa Claus and accuse him of building up 
an enormous political machine to keep 
him and his friends in power. He calmly 
admitted that he hoped his best friend, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, would stay in 
power, and when that friend indicated he 
did not want Sen. Guy Gillette of Iowa to 
return to Washington, Hopkins stepped 
blithely out of his nonpolitical role of 
WPA Administrator and declared for 
Otha Wearin. 

When Tom Stokes, Scripps-Howard 
writer, pinned the charges of relief politics 
down to chapter and verse in Kentucky, 
Hopkins said Stokes had exaggerated. The 
WPA Administrator had a glib answer 
for everyone. 

Last week and the week before he was 
anything but glib. As senators subjected 
him to day after day of tireless inquisition, 
the new Secretary of Commerce spoke de- 
liberately, cautiously. If he had sinned, he 
said, he was more than ready to repent. 
He would stand by the Sheppard com- 
mittee report (Newsweek, Jan. 9). He 
did not approve of politics in relief; he 
thought Congress ought to make sure that 
public aid be made immune. As for his 
political speeches, he was sorry he had 
come out for candidates, though not sorry 
he had backed issues like the Court Bill: 
“T have been appointed by the President. 
I work for him. I believe in him. If the 
Senate should confirm me, it will confirm 
someone whom they know in advance is 
devoted to his cause.” 

The hearing drifted into other matters. 
Someone mentioned sit-down strikes. “I 
believe in organization of labor,” Hopkins 
said slowly, “but the sit-down strike is 


bad business.” Did he think he would 
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make a good Secretary of Commerce? Well, 
he did not profess to know all about busi- 
ness, but he could learn.-“I have bought 
and sold millions and millions of goods. I 
have negotiated with businessmen on hun- 
dreds and thousands of deals.” What did 
he propose to do, as Commerce chief, about 
business? “Mostly, I will just listen to 
what businessmen have to say.” But he 
would study every aspect of the problem, 
he added. Taxes perhaps. Labor relations. 
In short, he considered his job covered 
anything that affected business. 

Was this the Hopkins of WPA and the 
Purge, the enfant terrible of the whole 
New Deal—courteously deferring to angry 
critics, refusing to dodge blame, condemn- 
ing sit-down strikes, talking about doing 
everything he could to aid business? Sen. 
Wallace White, Maine Republican, ex- 
pressed the astonishment of ‘others when 
he said: “After listening for 21 years to 
witnesses at Congressional hearings, I 
am about to award you the prize.” Re- 
publican papers had agreed that the Presi- 
dent’s naming of this man to the Com- 
merce post was a slap at business, but one 
of industry’s most respected spokesmen 
did not think so. Appearing as a voluntary 
witness, W. Averell Harriman, chairman 
of the board of the Union Pacific Railroad 
and chairman of the BAC, told senators: 

“T wish to endorse Mr. Hopkins and ex- 
press my faith in him, my belief in his 
ability, and my expectation that he will 
fill the position with competence and hon- 
or. Mr. Hopkins will move in directions 
that are sound.” 


Sound Directions 

This week, his appointment finally rati- 
fied by the Senate, the man who intends 
“mostly to listen” called on Harriman and 
his colleagues to help chart the “sound 
directions.” 

Labor. Although he has denied that the 
President commissioned him to effect a 
business-labor and C.1.0.-A.F. of L. truce, 
Hopkins will be receptive to suggestions 
from the BAC looking toward reform of 
National Labor Relations Board practices. 
And, if he sees an opening, he undoubted- 
ly will try to do something about patch- 
ing labor’s internal quarrel. Here again, 
he will be treading on a Cabinet col- 
league’s toes, though Secretary Perkins’ 
toes have been trod on before. 

Utilities. Business undoubtedly will ask 
Hopkins to settle the long-standing New 
Deal-utilities feud, and it is reported that 
he expects to call the utility men around 
the conference table shortly to work out 
a formula. He may even have to delve 
into TVA at the expense of offending such 
public-power zealots as David Lilienthal, 
co-director of TVA. But he will if he has 
to, since he is convinced that settlement 
of this problem is one of the prime requi- 
sites to recovery. 

Taxes. He will listen sympathetically to 
anything the BAC may have to say on 


tax changes as they might benefit business 
and speed production. 

Railroads. Hopkins would like to 
straighten out the transportation muddle 
as soon as possible, help get the railroads 
the money they need to buy new equip- 
ment, build toward a coordinated national 
transportation system. Above all, he is 
eager to settle the freight-rate problem, 
with a view to spurring business activity 
in the South. Whatever the BAC has to 
suggest along these lines will be listened 
to with interest, although the Secretary 
himself must move with caution if he is to 
avoid conflict with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Trade. He would like to see Latin-Amer- 
ican trade promoted on a grand scale but 
is up against the fact that this is Secre- 
tary Hull’s private preserve. Hull even 
wants the Commerce Department’s for- 
eign service transferred to the State De- 
partment. Hopkins has taken no definite 
position, but if commercial interests ob- 
ject to the Hull plan the Commerce Sec- 
retary probably will back them up. 

Economy. If the BAC suggests balanc- 
ing the budget immediately the business 
leaders will find themselves talking into 
Hopkins’ bad ear. No one in the Adminis- 
tration is more thoroughly committed to 
a policy of spending by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for Relief. 

Aside from these topics the field is limit- 
less, for the new Secretary has said over 
and over that he regards anything affect- 
ing business recovery as part of his job. 





Significance 


The most encouraging thing about this 
week’s conferences is that Hopkins really 
wants to make the BAC a vital factor— 
which means of course that the President 





Karl Kress, licensed yodeler 


—[—[—_=_—-=_ 
wants to give business a seat at the table 
The fact that Mr. Roosevelt trusts Hop. 
kins as he never trusted any other ad. 
viser on matters of economics gives bys. 
ness the first direct pipe line to the White 
House it has had since the New Deal }p. 
gan. When the BAC sells Hopkins on ay 
idea, it can be pretty sure it has gone , 
long way toward selling the President. 

As a matter of fact—and the President 
may have had this in mind when he ap. 
pointed Hopkins—it may well be easier 
for Mr. Roosevelt to make peace with 
business through a trusted lieutenant thay 
through some new figure with more of , 
business background. 

The mutual respect between Hopkins 
and Harriman is likely to extend to others 
in the BAC and the business community 
generally, as rapidly as they come to know 
the Secretary. Already businessmen are 
reflecting that Hopkins never did approve 
of the Corcoran-Jackson-Ickes “crack. 
down” theories, has always been more of 
a recovery than a reform man. But there 
will be no illusions on either side. Business 
leaders realize that Hopkins believes jn 
the New Deal to an extent that would 
never permit him to “sell out.” And they 
know that, because of this, Hopkins will 
never encourage them to nurse vain hopes. 

But in all the closeness of Hopkins to 
Roosevelt there is a danger as well as an 
advantage: like the President, the new 
Secretary has a tendency not to “stay 
put.” His footwork is just a little too fast 
at times. And he still lapses occasionally 
into the old smart-aleck vein that news- 
paper men find amusing, but that busi- 
nessmen might not find encouraging. 





Nature Notes 


In 1886, George Washington Ready, the 
town crier of Provincetown, Mass., report- 
ed: “I was walking along the beach at Her- 
ring Cove when I saw a monster 300 feet 
long, colored like a rainbow, and with 
sharp, bony scales like the teeth of a mow- 
ing machine . . . I was not unduly excited 
at the time by liquor or otherwise.” Last 
week waves washed ashore near Province- 
town a 30-foot skeleton with 71 sections 
and vertebrae, plus leg joints and a tooth- 
less skull. Some old-timers thought it was 
the sea serpent’s skeleton, but sailors and 
scientists variously described it as the 
frame of an overgrown conger eel or 4 


blackfish. 


§ For a month citizens of Glastonbury, 
Conn., have been in a dither over a “gla 
wackus,” a marauding wild animal that has 
frightened farmers with midnight howls and 
reportedly torn Glastonbury dogs to shreds 
with its fangs. Those who have caught 
sight of the glawackus describe it as a huge 
catlike animal with a hideous face and 4 
savage temper. Last week, even though one 
of the slaughtered dogs was proved to have 
died from bullet wounds, the men of Glas 
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tonbury rallied for a mass glawackus hunt, 
led by Chief of Police George Hall. When 
the expedition returned at nightfall, its only 
prize Was & candid-camera snapshot of the 
frst bluebird of the season. Newspapers, 
yhich had given the story a big play, toned 
tt down when they learned the derivation 
of “glawackus”: first three letters of Glas- 
tonbury plus “wacky.” 


€ Ona radio program last week, Karl Kress 
of West Orange, N. J., related his rise to 
fame as the nation’s only licensed yodeler. 
Consumed with a passion to yodel, Kress 
taught himself by listening to phonograph 
records. When his wife threw him out of 
the house, he practiced in near-by Eagle 
Rock Reservation: “I let loose with the big- 
gest, loudest yodel I could. I was wonder- 
ful. Prettiest thing you ever heard.” When 
a policeman arrived on horseback to inves- 
tigate rumors of a murder in Eagle Rock 
Reservation, Kress refused to be intimi- 
dated: “This is public property. I am a cit- 
jen. When I want to yodel .. . I yodel.” 
Taken before the Commissioner of Parks, 
Kress emerged triumphant with a license in 
his hand: “Permission is hereby granted to 
Karl Kress to yodel in Eagle Rock Reser- 
vation from 8 a.m. to 8:45 a.m.” 





Crime Notes 


Skirmishes between the Law and Crime 
last week produced notable victories for 
the Law. 


"In the past three years, New Yorkers 
have traveled on the city-owned Inde- 
pendent Subway system some 874,884,100 
times, each trip dropping a nickel in the 
turnstiles. Last week District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey charged that looters 
had systematically robbed the subway of 
26,000,000 fares, pocketing some $1,300,- 
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International 


Coast Guardsmen hefting a 30-foot Cape Cod ‘sea monster’ 


000 or about 3 per cent of the subway’s 
gross income for the three-year period. As 
a result, Dewey obtained indictments 
against eighteen subway ticket agents and 
maintenance men. According to confes- 
sions, the process was thus: during routine 
tours of inspection, the maintenance men 
concerned would turn back the meter 
which registers the total number of fares; 
the station agents would doctor their 
records to conform with the altered fig- 
ures; and both would split the difference. 
Covering about ten stations, the repair 
men mulcted each station of about $50 
a day. 

Nettled by the reflection made on the 
Board of Transportation by the scandal, 
Chairman John H. Delaney ridiculed 
Dewey’s estimate of the amount actually 
stolen as “preposterous” and “obtained by 
only the liveliest imagination.” Delaney 
placed the figure at a few thousands and 
insisted the city was fully covered by the 
station agents’ bonds. 





International 


Ruppert heiress: Helen Weyant (left) with her brother and mother 


{ Police in Westchester County, N.Y., 
caught up with a forgery ring which in 
three years had palmed off on the public 
counterfeit Irish sweepstakes receipts in 
return for some $4,500,000 in cash. 


{ Julian P. Inglefield, a retired British Air 
Force captain living in Cleveland, Ohio, 
had welcomed as frequent guests and suit- 
ors for his daughters’ hands two aviator 
brothers, Payton and Quentin Wilson, who 
posed as members of high society. Last 
week Inglefield was shocked when police 
arrested the brothers, who confessed to 
using the Inglefield home as a base for 
robbing expeditions into neighborhood 
homes. 





Ruppert’s Surprise 


About fourteen years ago, Helen Win- 
thrope Weyant, a blue-eyed ballet dancer of 
23, left her modest home in Springfield, 
Mass., haunted offices of New York theat- 
rical managers, and finally got a few bit 
parts under the name Winthrope Wayne. 
She won no press acclaim and soon disap- 
peared from Broadway. 

Last week Helen Winthrope Weyant, 
now 37, sat in the Fifth Avenue home of the 
late Jacob Ruppert, brewer and Yankee 
baseball club owner, and heard a lawyer 
read the magnate’s closely typed, seven- 
teen-page will, which gave her $300,000 out- 
right, a third interest in an estimated $40,- 
000,000 estate, and made her one of the 
three women bosses of the world’s cham- 
pion New York Yankees (the others be- 
ing nieces) . 

Later Miss Weyant confided to reporters 
that she had been “a very good friend of 
Colonel Ruppert,” but that he never had 
proposed to her. Asked if their relationship 
had been that of father and daughter, she 
smiled. “Yes, I believe you could call it 
that.” She confessed, though, that she was 
“surprised and frightened” by the bequest; 
that she’s never going back to the theater; 
that she’s more interested in music than 
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baseball, and that she “wouldn’t dream” 
of trying to run the Yanks. (Ruppert’s 
will named Eddie Barrow, new president 
of the club, to do that job.) 





Quoddy and Florida 


In July 1935, army engineers went to 
Eastport, Maine, and began work on the 
Passamaquoddy project to harness the 
tides of the Bay of Fundy. They spent 
$6,500,000, gave temporary work to 5,122 
persons, built three small dams, erected 
110 cottages, and then, when Congress re- 
fused more money, cleared out, leaving 
Quoddy a deserted village. 

About the same time, other army engi- 
neers went to Florida and began to cut a 
zigzag canal from Jacksonville on the At- 
lantic to Inglis on the Gulf of Mexico. 
They spent $5,400,000, dug up 14,000,000 
yards of earth, started three small dams, 
erected barracks, and then, like their col- 
leagues in Maine, abruptly quit the job 
because Congress refused cash. Later both 
sites were transferred to NYA for edu- 
cational work. 

Last week President Roosevelt recom- 
mended revival of the two projects—the 
Florida canal because of “commercial and 
military needs”; Quoddy, to relieve the 
economic situation in Eastern Maine. 

Immediately there appeared signs that 
both would have rough sledding in Con- 
gress. 

Meanwhile, as Sen. David I. Walsh of 
Massachusetts sought to compromise the 
flood-control controversy between Gov. 
George D. Aiken of Vermont and Secre- 
tary of War Harry H. Woodring, Demo- 
cratic Gov. Leon C. Phillips of Oklahoma 
lined up with his Vermont colleague. Fear- 
ing invasion of states’ rights in the $54,- 
000,000 Red River Dam project, he spon- 
sored a legislative protest to Congress 
against seizure of Oklahoma resources 
without consent of the state. 





Unbossed Judge 


Notorious for being “wide open” (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 9), Kansas City, Mo., last 
week was, on the surface at least, as free 
from sin as a strawberry festival. Not only 
were brothels and some 70 gambling 
houses locked up, but even the boot- 
blacks on Twelfth Street refrained from 
matching pennies. 

The man who accomplished the amaz- 
ing transformation was a canny judge of 
the Circuit Court, Allen C. Southern, 
who is independent of “Boss” Tom Pender- 
gast’s machine. Presiding over the criminal 
division, Southern sprang a surprise one- 
man anti-vice crusade by ordering Sheriff 
James E. Williams to raid the city’s 
gambling places, which had been operat- 
ing as openly as soda fountains. By the 
time Williams had carted off vanloads of 
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Proposed Florida canal... and Quoddy tidal dams 


chuck-a-luck cages, dice, chips, cards, 
and roulette wheels from the Snooker Club 
and the Fortune bingo palace, scores of 
other Lady Luck houses had hastily shooed 
out their clients and padlocked their doors. 

The next day Judge Southern again 
rocked the city by calling a grand-jury 
panel to track down vice in all its forms. 
Although the crusader was careful to 


compile a jury list free from staunch 


Pendergast Democrats or _politics-sup- 
ported businessmen, so many of the 200 
citizens called made excuses that proceed- 
ings had to be continued until this week. 

Moreover, it looked as if Southern would 
have to carry on without the help of 
two potentially valuable allies. Frankly 
voicing distrust of W. W. Graves, Jackson 
County prosecuting attorney, who is al- 
ready under fire from Gov. Lloyd C. 
Stark for not pushing criminal cases, the 
judge denied him access to the records 
of the Fortune bingo raid. As Attorney 
General Roy McKittrick announced that 
he could not cooperate unless he got a 
$100,000 appropriation from the Legis- 
lature, and as Pendergast has an iron grip 
on that body, the outcome of the anti-vice 
appropriation fight will probably be an 
advance tip on whether Judge Southern 
will have to battle the machine single- 
handed. 

Kansas Citians, meanwhile, rubbed their 
eyes in bewilderment over the judge’s 
audacity. They hope to be able to tell by 
how far he goes in his charges to the jury 
whether Kansas City is really going to 
get its long-delayed clean-up. 





Caucus Coup 


Green Congressmen seldom are rewarded 
for their mistakes, but last week a num- 
ber of Republican neophytes on Capitol 
Hill earned a trip to Norway through their 
naiveté. 

The occasion was the annual formality 
of electing a president of the American 





section of the Interparliamentary Union, 
For three years Sen. Alben Barkley, Demo. 
cratic majority leader, had held the post, 
and no one expected him to lose it this 
year. As a rule, although all senators and 
representatives are ex-officio members and 
entitled to vote, only about 25 show up. 
Last week so many Republican freshmen 
took the meeting notice literally that the 
caucus adjourned to a larger room and 
moved Rep. J. Hamilton Fish, New York 
Republican, into Barkley’s job. 

Fish will name the United States dele- 
gation to go to Oslo next September to 
discuss world problems with legislators of 
a score of countries—partly at their own 
and partly at the taxpayers’ expense. The 
first problem he will pose before the dele- 
gates will be an invitation to them to hold 
their 1940 session somewhere near the New 
York World’s Fair—providing the fair 
holds over until 1940. 


New Deal Publicity 


Usual Attack on ‘Propaganda’ 
Mapped by Congress Snipers 





Ever since the first days of the New 
Deal, newspapers, magazines, Congress 
men, and professional viewers-with-alarm 
have been pointing to streamlined govert- 
ment press bureaus in Washington as 4 
sinister manifestation of the propaganda 
exercised by the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. This week a number of Congressmen 
were preparing the perennial resolutions 
designed to end it all. 

The fact is that President Roosevelt did 
not introduce press agents to Washington. 
They were flourishing there during the 
hectic days of the World War, developed 
appreciably under Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover. 

But Mr. Roosevelt did jump the num- 
ber of “Offices of Information and Publi- 
cations” from 51 to 82, tripling the total 
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of bona fide press agents and running the 
— salary bill (exclusive of stenographers and 


clerks) from a quarter of a million to 
more than $700,000 a year. And even so, 
New Deal agencies were springing up fas- 
ter than new publicity men. Alphabetical 


units like NRA, AAA, and FHA were too 
complex for working newspaper men, let 





Tk alone the reading public, to comprehend 
4s at a glance. Moreover, the President felt 
that if his far-reaching program was to 
4 ot succeed, it would be necessary first to 
ri build up public acceptance of it. 
Y So a Division of Information was set up 
~ to tell the nation what Mr. Roosevelt felt 
it should know about what the new gov- 
“8 . ernment agencies were trying to do, and 
o\ why; what they would cost in terms of 
; “investment for the future generations”; 
aailll how the citizen was expected to cooperate. 
ek Maps But, though “telling the government’s 
story” often involved telling the govern- 
- ment’s way, a good deal of the grist the 
Union. press bureaus ground consisted of labori- 
Demo- ously worked out facts and figures it 
> post, would have taken the correspondents 
it this weeks to unravel; to that extent the news- 
rs and papers were getting valuable (and free) 
rs and help. 
we Nor were all the helpers the hacks, puff 
shmen artists, or nephews of Congressmen they 
at the were reputed to be. Many of them were 
and former top-flight newspaper executives or 
York Vellett by-line reporters. Most of them had 
— worked with the Washington news crew 
: dele- for years. And political leanings, rather 
ber to than high salaries, persuaded many a one 
ors of to give up a crack newspaper job. 
r own 
>. The 
ere Jobs and Men 
o hold One of the first bureaus to function was 
e New XN ‘ the National Emergency Council, origin- 
e fair ally set up to coordinate all New Deal in- 
p formation. A fortnight ago Rep. Bruce 
> Barton, New York Republican, attacked 
Sholis the council as “only a front for 290 press 
agents spreading propaganda for the New 
Deal.” A lifelong advertising man, Barton 
nda’ knew well enough where the New Deal 
publicity machine was most vulnerable. 
For, while the NEC sends no “news” to 
: the newspapers and is kept fairly busy 
New funneling public opinion to the White 
igTess- House, it still fathers the United States 
alarm Information Service. The USIS skips all 
veri informatory media and deals directly with 
as a the people. Thus, if a Dakota farmer 
ganda wanted to inquire how he might get on re- 
ustra- lief, he could write to the state office of 
ssmen the USIS, and the state office would refer 
utions him to the proper authority—which au- 
; thority, so New Deal foes charge, is often 
It did a local politician with an ax to grind. The 
agton. NEC is none too popular on Capitol Hill, 
g the although it underwent a change of direc- 
loped tion last spring, when Lowell Mellett, 
and former editor of Collier’s magazine and 
The Washington Daily News, was put in 
—_ charge. 
Publi- White The biggest influx of “public informers” 
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came with the setting up of AAA. A staff 
of more than 100 throughout the country 
operates under Ernest G. Moore, who does 
not rely entirely on “handouts” but fre- 
quently helps reporters get stories that 
make none too pleasant reading for Secre- 
tary Wallace. Another press appointment 
popular with correspondents was that of 
Herbert Gaston, onetime night editor of 
The New York World, as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The Treasury once 
was a hard place to cover. 

Many government press men take more 
pains with small items for local consump- 
tion than they do with page 1 stuff. Tru- 
man Felt handles a lot of such grist for 
WPA, and James Fitzgerald, an old New 
York World and Washington Post man, 
takes care of the Labor Department. Mar- 
tin (Matty) White, onetime key execu- 
tive of the Associated Press and Universal 
Service, covers the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and Victor Sholis, once star polit- 
ical reporter of The Chicago Times, is 
Hopkins’ man in the Commerce Depart- 
ment. To Mike Straus, ex-managing editor 
of The Chicago Post, goes credit for mak- 
ing regional stories a delight to Congress- 
men: Mike’s Interior crew lists PWA 
grants by Congressional Districts. 

Often when new government agencies 
are set up overnight, a press section is 
likewise set up to do a rapid job of “clari- 
fying” the agency’s aims. Thus, when the 
Temporary National Economic (Monopo- 
ly) Committee was formed, Sen. Joseph 
O’Mahoney was obliged to call on SEC 
for the loan of a veteran explainer, James 
R. Brackett, trained on The New York 
World and the New York and Washing- 
ton staffs of the Associated Press. 

Three government news dispensers are 
in a class by themselves. One of them is 
Michael McDermott, head of the State 
Department’s Division of Current Infor- 
mation, who never worked on a newspa- 
per but is popular with newspaper men. 
Comdr. Leland Lovette takes care of Navy 
news and Col. A. D. Surles serves the 
War Department. 


Lovette 





vy 


Brackett 


Straus 


Significance 


The 300 press agents of the New Deal 
constitute probably the smoothest propa- 
ganda machine ever developed. The mo- 
tives and ability of the great majority are 
above question, and some of them try to 
be objective even when their bosses don’t 
want them to be. But most of them be- 
lieve in the New Deal personally, and that 
fact is naturally reflected in their writ- 
ing slants. 

Nevertheless, the working correspond- 
ents are old enough to trim off the lace 
frilling, and the telegraph editors back 
home have pencils, too. When all is said 
and done, at least 75 per cent of the stuff 
the boys grind out is factual. And the pa- 





* Exclusive Newsweek photos by Harris & 
Ewing 
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pers are glad to get it. Even the Associ- 
ated Press, with a working staff of 80 in 
the capital, confesses it could not give the 
full Washington coverage it does without 
the aid of the “government gang.” 





Relief Ruse 


Unobtrusive Senate Bill Rider 
Opens Way for Later Fund Rise 


A fortnight ago the House lopped $150,- 
000,000 off President Roosevelt’s estimate 
of $875,000,000 to carry WPA through 
June, and early last week the Senate was 
minded to do a little pruning of its own 
(Newsweek, Jan. 23). By the end of the 
week, however, nature and Benjamin 
Franklin had intervened in behalf of the 
nation’s 9,200,000 jobless. 

Snow fell on Washington, reminding leg- 
islators that winter is an awkward time to 
stop eating. It was still falling when Sen. 
Alva Adams, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions subcommittee charged with writing 
the Senate’s bill, trudged up to the White 
House. The Colorado Democrat had, he 
told the President, just read a biography of 
Franklin. Mr. Roosevelt, who only a few 
days ago reminded reporters that the Penn- 
sylvanian’s writings constituted “an Amer- 
ican primer,” promptly turned the conver- 
sation on Franklin stoves. Two hours later 
Adams emerged, considerably warmed by 
the subject. Two days later the Adams sub- 
committee produced a bill which, although 
it retained the $150,000,000 cut, sought to 
soften the blow. 

With the idea of postponing the deepest 
slashes in the relief rolls until spring, the 
subcommittee directed the WPA Admin- 
istrator not to drop more than 5 per cent of 
the 3,000,000-odd before April. It also in- 
serted a rider inviting the President to ask 
for additional funds later, voted three anti- 
politics amendments, and modified the 
House provisions on wage differentials and 
civil service. 

On Saturday the bill squeaked through 
the full committee, despite powerful pres- 
sure from the White House, labor, the 
Mayors Conference, the Workers Alliance, 
and thousands of telegram and letter 
writers. 


Consequences 

The President had warned Congress that 
the $150,000,000 cut would mean throwing 
a million off relief, and the Senate com- 
mittee’s stipulation that not more than 5 
per cent be dropped before April made that 
figure appear conservative. The average 
monthly cost of a WPA worker is $61. If 
the maximum of 5 per cent were dropped 
on Feb. 1, there would still be about 2,845,- 
000 workers on the rolls through May. On 
Apr. 1 the WPA would have a balance from 
the $725,000,000 of about $378,000,000, or 
enough to carry roughly 2,000,000 up to 


July 1—a drop of more than a million from 
the December figure. 

What would happen under the present 
Senate and House bills is this: By July a 
million persons now on work relief would be 
eliminated from the rolls. Added to the 
million now eligible for WPA but unable to 
get on it, they would constitute what the 
Mayors Conference describes as “an insol- 
uble problem” for the cities and states. To 
absorb them all, at the rate of about one 
WPA worker to three others, private indus- 
try would have to create something like 
8,000,000 new jobs between now and July 1. 


Significance 


Sooner or later, pressure from home may 
force Congress to raise the relief ante. If 
the pressure develops very rapidly in the 
next few days, the joint committee which 
must iron out the differences between the 
House and Senate bills may write a bigger 
figure into the final draft. That senators re- 
alized more money might be needed before 
July was evidenced by the proviso they 
carefully inserted in their bill permitting 
the President to ask for more later. 

The one inescapable fact, which Con- 
gressmen admit freely enough in private, is 
that somebody has to feed hungry people 
and that, except for the trifle that private 
charities might contribute, the money to 
feed them has to come out of taxes. If the 
problem is gradually dumped back on the 
states and cities, some of those governors 
and mayors who today are talking most 
about the Economy Bloc in Congress by 
July will probably be calling on that same 
Congress to “do its duty by the unem- 
ployed.” 

Meanwhile, the President has left the 
whole ticklish business in the lap of Con- 
gress. He said in his annual message that 
Congress alone had the power to appro- 


—. 
priate funds, and this week he was reming. 
ing thousands of anxious citizens who had 
written him that they were “very Close to 
his heart” but that their fate lay at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 





teal 


Mr. X’s Mystery 


Eight years ago, in Jackson, police cay. 
ried into the Mississippi State Hospital 
an elderly man who had collapsed op the 
street. Weeks later, when he awoke from 
a coma, the patient couldn’t remember his 
past. And when months of effort failed to 
cure the victim’s amnesia, doctors tagged 
him “Mr. X.” 

Last week, “We, The People,” Sank, 
Coffee’s program over the Columbia Broad. 
casting System, presented “Mr. X” in per. 
son in New York and treated radio listen. 
ers to one of the most throbbing human. 
interest stories in months. “Mr. X” told as 
much about himself as he could remember, 
in hopes that some listener may have known 
him: “I have read every newspaper and 
magazine I could, hoping to find some clue 
to my past ...I was once familiar with 
financial statements . . . It is also evident 
that the care of flowers was either my 
profession or hobby, because I can identify 
unusual plants by their botanical names 
. . « L remember best Pensacola, Florida 
... Iam an old man .. . Somehow! 
must find out who I am ... where | 
came from.” 

Many persons came from New Eng. 
land, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania to 
look at the unknown before he returned to 
the Mississippi State Hospital. Only one 
had a tangible lead. A New Yorker felt 
certain that “Mr. X” had been the man- 
ager of a hotel in Birmingham, Ala., from 
1923 to 1926. 


Know him? ‘Mr. X’ lost his name eight years ago 
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Il Duce showed Chamberlain his museum of weapons 


Chamberlain’s Bowing to Duce 


A New Phase of Appeasement’ 


French Kept Out of Spain 
in Fear of War> by Mussolini; 


Britons’ Protests Grow 


Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain’s 
“appeasement” visit to Mussolini began to 
bear tangible fruit last week: the British 
Government willingly, and the French Gov- 
emment because it had to follow suit, re- 
fused aid to the hard-pressed Spanish Gov- 
emment. Thus the two democracies dodged 
the Duce’s threat to make a new interna- 
tional crisis if any obstruction were put in 
the way of a Franco victory in Spain. This 
brought the Spanish war to the front again 
as an international issue more pressing 
than any in Central Europe or Africa. 


League 

At the League of Nations Council meet- 
ing, the British and French Foreign Secre- 
taries, Viscount Halifax and Georges Bon- 
net, hurriedly squelehed attempts of Julio 
Alvarez del Vayo, Loyalist Foreign Minis- 
ter, to raise the issue of foreign interven- 
tion in Spain. Bonnet said that the civil 
war would be free from the danger of “inter- 
national conflict” only when all foreign 
fighters were withdrawn, while Halifax con- 
demned intervention in general terms. 


They then cooperated to head off debate 
over Italian and German intervention that 
might have stirred up trouble. 


Britain 

Chamberlain, who had never before been 
a popular idol, was heartily applauded by 
German crowds on his two visits to Hitler 
during the Czech crisis. The same thing 
happened in Rome. And when he got back 
to London he gleefully told his friends: 
“They liked me!” 

But at home there were demonstrations 
of a different sort. Crowds paraded with 
banners demanding “Arms for Spain!” 
Mounted police swung batons to break up 
a mob that stormed angrily around 10 
Downing Street, shouting the same slogan. 
Some conservatives—although not enough 
to disturb the government seriously— 
joined with the Opposition in charging that 
Chamberlain had “sold out” France to Mus- 
solini, using British pressure to keep the 
French border sealed against arms supplies 
for the loyalists. 

Clement R. Attlee, Labor party leader, 
requested the immediate summoning of 
Parliament—not due to reassemble until 
Jan. 31—because of “the gravity of the sit- 
uation.” Attlee charged that to refuse help 
for Barcelona was “inimical to the honor 
and interests” of Britain. Chamberlain’s 


answer was a flat refusal; he declared a 
change of policy “would inevitably lead to 
an extension of the conflict” with “very 
grave” consequences. 


France 

In Paris, agitation to re-open the French 
border for munitions shipments to Barce- 
lona came from two sources: ideological 
anti-Fascists, and those who saw a Fascist 
Spain as a danger to France’s Mediterra- 
nean lines. Bonnet left the train from Ge- 
neva and went right to the Chamber of 
Deputies, then in an uproar over Spain. 
Members of Premier Edouard Daladier’s 
Radical Socialist party, plus the more 
ardent nationalists among the Right-wing 
deputies joined with former Premier Léon 
Blum and his Socialists against the gov- 
ernment’s policy. But Bonnet said France 
would swing over only if Britain did. 

Daladier refused to be shaken loose from 
the British apron string. But his narrow 
Parliamentary majority was further threat- 
ened by an additional fear: that if Franco 
won in Spain, Mussolini would demand im- 
mediate settlement of his claims against 
France in Africa, which were only tem- 
porarily pushed into the background. 
Deputy Henri de Kerillis’ nationalistic 
newspaper, L’Epoque, expressed that ap- 
prehension in an imaginary dialogue be- 
tween the Nazi and Fascist dictators: 

Hitler: “As soon as Franco enters Bar- 
celona we'll pull a ‘second Munich’.” 

Mussolini: “Without wasting a minute, 
Adolf.” 

Hitler: “And here’s how you do it: you 
mass 508 planes behind the Pyrenees, 500 
seaplanes and 30 submarines in the Bale- 
arics, 500 seaplanes in Spanish Morocco. 
After that you tell Daladier you want 
Jibuti—” 

Mussolini: “And Tunisia?” 

Hitler (irritated): “No, I’ve told you a 
hundred times that you must go slowly at 
the beginning. It’s the principle that 
counts.” 


Mussolini: “O.K., Adolf .. .” 
Italy 


The Fascist press lost no opportunity of 
rubbing in the fact that Italy held the 
upper hand in the current European un- 
certainty. Such newspaper campaigns, al- 
though ordered by the government, are 
described as spontaneous until the Duce 
publicly casts off the disguise. He did so 
this week, saying in a speech that Italy’s 
“natural aspirations” must be settled at 
the expense of France and that Black 
Shirts are prepared to meet resistance with 
greater firmness. 

Military and diplomatic preparations 
backed up the threat. It was announced 
that of the twenty submarines laid down 
last year, fourteen have a cruising radius 
of 3,000 miles or more—thus capable of 
carrying war beyond the Mediterranean. 
The additions give Italy 125 submarines 
with a total displacement of 100,000 tons, 


























European 


Franco’s generals: Juan Yague; Garcia Valino; José Solchaga 


the world’s largest underwater tonnage. 

Meanwhile, Fascist diplomacy took out 
additional insurance against a stab in the 
back. The pro-Fascist sympathies of Yugo- 
slav Premier Milan Stoyadinovich months 
ago removed the sting from the. old ven- 
detta between the two Adriatic neighbors, 
and last week this was converted into 
more positive amity. Foreign Minister 
Galeazzo Ciano went on a “hunting trip” 
in the Yugoslav forests with Stoyadino- 
vich. The bag consisted of new Italo- 
Yugoslav trade and cultural treaties, plus 
a promise that Yugoslavia would end its 
old feud with Hungary, Italy’s ally. This 
added up to a promise of tranquillity in 
the Adriatic in case of Mediterranean war. 


Significance 


The British refusal to let France inter- 
vene in Spain at this point—which, at the 
present pace of the war, probably was the 
last chance—introduced a new phase of 
the appeasement policy. 

Convinced in Rome that the Duce 
would risk another threat of general war 
rather than suffer frustration in Spain, 
Chamberlain has abandoned hope of end- 
ing the Italian intervention and has re- 
oriented his course on the basis of trust in 
Mussolini’s promise to withdraw when 
Franco has won. 

The transition wasn’t difficult for the 
British Government. But in following suit, 
Daladier, already kept in power by a 
flimsy majority, ran a real risk. 

The situation obviously has the mak- 
ings of a “second Munich,” largely at 
France’s expense. But the French fear of 
that may be exaggerated, for the danger 
of a big crisis will be greatly reduced if 
France and Italy are left to settle their 
dispute directly—and before Daladier 
agreed to the risk he took last week over 
Spain, he exacted a promise from Cham- 
berlain not to try to mediate the Franco- 
Italian quarrel. Nor has Hitler shown any 
definite willingness to let his own projects 
lapse in order to back his Italian ally. 


Barcelona’s Peril 


Franco’s Push Carries War 


to the Beleaguered Capital 


On the night of Nov. 5, 1936, Generalis- 
simo Franco’s Moorish troops fought 
their way into the outskirts of Madrid. 
The fall of the loyalist capital was expect- 
ed momentarily. But across barricades 
hastily flung up in the streets Gen. José 
Miaja held the city with untrained militia- 
men. 

Last week the people of Barcelona took 
up Miaja’s cry of “No pasaran” as they 
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heard the roar of guns at the front fo, 
first time. Franco’s armies, driving steqj 
ly east through Catalonia, were Closing 
on the city. Embassies, seriously alarmed 
ordered foreigners to evacuate immedi, 
ly. Walter Thurston, United States ()}, 
d’Affaires, radioed the cruiser Omah, , 
Villefranche, on the French Riviera, | 
prepare to pick up 20 or 30 Americans 
Caldetas, 20 miles from Barcelona. 


Broken Defenses 


Barcelona’s hopes of defense lay jn } 
chains of mountaintop fortifications 
ning roughly north and south, west of tly 
capital, and a last outer ring around th 
city itself (see map). The loyalists hay 
been working on them more than a yey 
cutting zigzag lines of trenches and py 
ting in concrete blockhouses to domingi 
the passes. 

But last week the insurgents smashej 
the first defense in three places—Vjlj, 
nueva, Villafranca, and Igualada. Day } 
day one important town after another fe 
before the onslaught of Franco’s infantry 
and tanks, backed up by 9-inch guns and 
German and Italian bombing planes. 

The drive was swiftest south of th 
Pyrenees foothills. Northwest of the cap. 
ital, Gen. Garcia Valino’s mixed Spanish 
and Italian corps rolled back government 
lines to take Pons and Cervera. At Igua- 
lada, however, he encountered the stiffest 
resistance the loyalists have shown sinc 
the Catalan offensive started Dec. 23. The 
town, in a pocket surrounded by great 
heights, changed hands twice in two days 
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King Farouk of Egypt, hailed as Islam’s Caliph 


before Valino won it. To the southwest, 
Gen. José Solchaga’s Navarrese and Gen. 
Juan Yague’s Moroccans pressed on along 
the coast. 

According to NEwSwEEK’s correspond- 
ent at Perpignan, France, Barcelona was 
cut off from the outside world at 2 o’clock 
Tuesday morning. Reports filtering through 
from Spain seven hours later indicated 
that loyalist officials, after dispatching 
government archives to France, had fled 
in the darkness to Valencia by plane. At 
the same time, French authorities along 
the border prepared for a flood of refugees; 
Generalissimo Franco’s advance guard 
was reportedly but 6 miles from the Cata- 
lonian capital and the situation seemed 
hopeless. However, loyalist diplomatic 
representatives maintained that the final 
defense of the city would be as desperate 
and bitter as that which turned the in- 
surgent tide away from Madrid. 


Caliph’ Farouk 


_ When Turkey entered the World War 
in the fall of 1914, Sultan Abdul-Hamid 
in his capacity of Caliph—religious head 
of all Moslems—proclaimed a Jehad: a 
holy war against the “infidel” allies. The 
campaign was a failure but France and 
Britain, with 106,000,000 Mohammedans 
m their empires, nevertheless fearfully 
fought it with expensive counter-propa- 
ganda, 

Kemal Atatiirk, after ousting the Sul- 
tan, abolished the caliphate in 1924. For 
twelve years it was forgotten. Then Mus- 


solini proclaimed himself “Protector of 
Islam,” roused Arab nationalists against 
Britain in Palestine and elsewhere, and re- 
putedly sought a friendly Arab ruler to 
set up as Caliph. Although a Holy War 
has even less chance of succeeding today 
than in 1914 and the caliphate would have 
only a nuisance value, Britain likewise en- 
tered the market for a candidate. 

Last week it had apparently found one 
in King Farouk, young ruler of Britain’s 
ally, Egypt, and a pious Moslem, who was 
raised by Arab scholars. In Cairo’s great 
Quosoun Mosque, 500 Egyptian officers 
suddenly began to cheer for Farouk as 
Caliph. As if by coincidence, Emir Husein 
of Yemen and the Emirs Feisal and 
Khaled of Saudi Arabia—all three power- 
ful men among the Arabs—were on hand 
to witness the acclamation. 





Irish Guerrillas 


In January 1919 the Irish Republican 
Army officially launched its guerrilla war— 
known as “The Troubles”—against Brit- 
ain with a Declaration of Independence. 
Out of that blood bath the Irish Free State 
was born. But extremists who wanted in- 
dependence for all Ireland fell short of the 
goal. The I.R.A. was outlawed. 

Two weeks ago it warned the British 
to evacuate Ulster—or else—and followed 
the threat with a series of bomb explosions 
in Ulster, Ireland, and Britain in which one 
man was killed and two injured. One bomb 
burst near the hotel at Tralee, County 
Kerry, where Frank Chamberlain, the Brit- 
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ish Prime Minister’s son, was staying on a 
holiday. 

He got an extra guard, duplicating the 
one that had been thrown around his fath- 
er’s residence at 10 Downing Street. Brit- 
ish police pride themselves on always go- 
ing unarmed, but after five days of ter- 
rorism shotguns were issued this week to 
those on guard at official buildings, power 
plants, and airports. Scotland Yard men 
in London searched homes of 160 known 
Irish republicans, finding 250 pounds of 
explosives and a collection of arms. 

The report in London was that the 
L.R.A. was being financed by money which 
Sean Russell, the chief of staff, had raised 
in the United States on a “lecture tour.” 
The figure was estimated as high as 
$3,000,000. 

Ulster’s hard-boiled Premier, Viscount 
Craigavon, was on a yacht cruise when 
the trouble started. Hearing of it at Ceylon, 
he said: “Neither Britain nor Northern 
Ireland will give way to browbeating at 
the hands of gunmen trained in the meth- 
ods of Chicago . . . They hate Britain 
with a bitter hatred. We love her. Ulster 
will remain firm as a rock.” 





Schacht’s Eclipse 


Nazi Radicals in the Saddle 
With Firing of Money Wizard 


On the afternoon of Jan. 19, George 
Rublee, head of the Intergovernmental 
Refugee Committee, conferred with Presi- 
dent Hjalmar Schacht of the Reichsbank 
on a plan for evacuating Jews. Dr. Schacht 
promised to continue the conference the 
following afternoon. But at noon the next 
day Rublee received a message from the 
Reichsbank: “The Fiihrer has deprived 
Dr. Schacht of his office; he is unable to 
continue the negotiations.” Schacht at the 
moment was lunching at the Hotel Es- 
planade—apparently in a happy, holiday 
mood over losing his job. 


Wizard 


Schacht was born in Germany. But his 
parents were of Danish descent and they 
had left Brooklyn only a few months pre- 
viously. For his Norse ancestors, he was 
called Hjalmar and for his father’s idol, 
Horace Greeley. By the time he was 18, 
Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht had 
matriculated at Berlin University, and a 
few years later he had a reputation as a 
budding financial wizard. During the war 
he increased this by a skillful reorganiza- 
tion of all banks in German-occupied Bel- 
gium. 

In 1923, when postwar currency infla- 
tion had paralyzed Germany, he became 
president of the Reichsbank and within a 
year had stabilized the mark on a gold 
basis. In 1930 he resigned in protest 
against the Young Plan, which he assailed 
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as unworkable. Within three years it was 
abandoned. Hitler became Chancellor and 
reappointed Schacht Reichsbank president 
and later Economics Minister. 

For four years the outspoken banker 
held the mark steady—despite an almost 
nonexistent gold reserve—financed the gi- 
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Walter Funk, Reichsbank head 


gantic Nazi rearmament program, boosted 
German exports by means of an amazing- 
ly intricate barter system, and kept the 
confidence of bankers abroad. At the 
same time he opposed the stupendous 
self-sufficiency plans of Nazi extremists 
and in 1937 was forced out of the Eco- 
nomics Ministry because of their growing 
power. But from his Reichsbank post he 
continued to snipe at them, constantly 
threatening to resign if they weren’t 
curbed. 

Hence last week only the abruptness of 
his dismissal caused surprise. While Hit- 
ler asked Schacht to remain “a member of 
the government,” he was given nothing to 
do. His $120,000-a-year job was taken 
over by the expected successor: Economics 
Minister Walter Funk. A former financial 
journalist, onetime personal economic ad- 
viser to Hitler, and now the right-hand 
man of Marshal Goring, dictator of Ger- 
man economy, Funk was charged with 
bringing the Reichsbank into “conformity 
with National Socialist principles.” 





Significance 


For four years London and New York 
have regarded Schacht as spokesman for 
the group of “moderates” who have been at- 
tempting to obtain trade and loans from 
other nations, pleading that otherwise Nazi 
radicals would take advantage of Ger- 
many’s economic situation to obtain con- 
trol. Last December Schacht journeyed to 
London with the old request. British bank- 
ers turned him down, and London newspa- 
pers accused him of crying “wolf.” But this 
time the wolf really appeared. With Schacht 
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removed as the link between Nazism and 
orthodox capitalism, the “second Nazi rev- 
olution” may be expected to throw off all 
conservative brakes in economics hence- 
forth. 

Financial. Hitler and his aides have 
created their own unique economic system 
and based it on constant enforced ex- 
pansion of production, wages, and employ- 
ment—which allows a similar expansion of 
currency, taxes, and government debt. 
From 1932 to 1938 this seemed to work. 
Industrial production increased three and 
a half times; the number of employed 
jumped from 12,000,000 to 21,000,000; 





European 


Hjalmar Schacht, his predecessor 


national income rose from $18,000,000,000 
to $30,000,000,000; currency circulation 
doubled; tax collections leaped from 
$4,120,000,000 to $8,880,000,000; and gov- 
ernment debt increased from $9,600,000,- 
000 to $24,000,000,000. Schacht’s _ skill 
made most of this possible—although he 
regarded it as an emergency policy only. 

But 1938 brought signs of a slowing 

down in the productive factors—highly 
dangerous in the artificial Nazi system. 
ages remained at the same level; pro- 
duction increased but 6 per cent, and, ow- 
ing to a labor shortage, employment re- 
mained stationary. Statistics showed that 
the government absorbed two-thirds of 
the national income, while it was forced to 
float $2,800,000,000 worth of loans—and 
for the first time the banks failed to sell 
all the bonds. In addition, the currency 
showed an inflationary increase of 38 
per cent. 

To industrialists these signs and last 
week’s apparent determination to carry out 
an even more radical program spelled more 
taxes and possibly a capital levy. To the 
“villa proletariat”—the ruined middle class 
of the 1923 inflation—it revived memories 
of fantastic runaway prices. 

Economic. For their money the Nazis 
can show a great army, a vast air force, the 
Rhineland fortifications, 2,000 miles of su- 


——_. 
perhighways, and the beginnings of a y). 
tionwide building program that involve 
items such as the reconstruction of half of 
Berlin. But not one of these lavish inyeg. 
ments will ever pay dividends. Meanwhile 
vital industries like the railways suffere 
as available material was diverted to arma. 
ments—a shortage of freight cars cause 
a coal famine in Berlin six weeks ago. And 
while state projects sucked up capital, pri. 
vate industry’s expansion slowed down fo; 
lack of it. 

International. The reason behind this 
great autarchy program is that Germany 
has no foreign exchange for the purchase of 
raw materials abroad. Hitherto, subsidized 
exports have provided enough foreign cur. 
rency to buy vital imports and all imported 
luxuries have been rationed. But this year 
Germany’s exports sank so low that it in. 
curred an unfavorable balance of trade for 
the first time since Hitler’s rise. In addj- 
tion, the annexation of Austria and the 
Sudetenland made foreign-exchange needs 
even more desperate. 

Schacht had hoped to remedy this even- 
tually by relaxing the rigic’ Nazi economy 
and bringing it into line with the free in- 
ternational capitalist system. His resigna- 
tion forecast instead an intensification of 
Nazi trading methods. These take the form 
of increasing commerce by political domi- 
nation and infiltration—as in Eastern Ev- 
rope—or by barter agreements and under- 
selling, as in Latin America. Trade with the 
democracies can thus be correspondingly re- 
duced. And last week Funk proclaimed 
that, unless American insults ceased, he 
would halt imports from the United States 
—mostly oil, cotton, and fats which Ger- 
many could obtain by intensifying its trade 
drive in South America. 





Brown Shirt Comeback 


The “first Nazi revolution” ended with 
the execution of Capt. Ernst Réhm, Storm 
Troop chief, in the famous purge of June 
30, 1934. Réhm had wanted to emphasize 
the socialism in National Socialism and ad- 
vocated absorption of the class-conscious 
regular army by his proletarian Brown 
Shirt cohorts. 

This week Hitler started putting into ef- 
fect parts of the program that Réhm had 
been shot for backing. Removal of Dr. 
Schacht, with its implication of greater so- 
cialization, was the first move. By the sec- 
ond, the Fiihrer finally broke up the nest of 
the aristocratic officer class of the Reichs- 
wehr. 

This really began in February 1938, when 
he ousted General Staff officers who op- 
posed his plans for Austria’s annexation. A 
new decree issued this week went further 
and ordered members of the League of Ger- 
man Officers—the organization of veteran 
officers which has kept alive the Prussian 
tradition—to lower the caste barrier and 
take membership on a basis of social equal- 
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Trench Fe. <T: When the fear 
of air bombing terrified London dur- 
ing the Czech crisis in September, 
the government gashed the city 
parks with hastily dug trenches. 
The crisis passed but the trenches 
remained, most of them now filled 
with water and crumbling. Last 
week the government finally started 
draining trenches, but not before 
the press had a merry time scorch- 
ing Sir John Anderson, director of 
Air Raid Precautions (A.R.P.). 
When he returned from a skating 
junket in Switzerland he was taunted 
with letting the defenses go to seed. 
He retorted: ‘Everyone must have a 
proper vacation. People who have an 
emergency job ...must not be jaded.’ 


—— 














Wide World 





ity in the Reich Warrior League, the 
listed men’s ex-service organization. 

. Furthermore, both officers and men fin- 
ishing army service will automatically be- 
come members of the Storm Troops. And 
these Brown Shirts, now regaining the 
prestige they lost at Réhm’s death, will 
have charge of all premilitary training of 
German youth. 





Domestic Notes 


The Nazi Ministry of the Interior last 
week ruled that civil marriage ceremonies, 
which are compulsory in Germany, must 

performed in front of a bust or picture 
of the Fiihrer. The room must be decor- 


ated with the Reich seal, the Swastika 
flag, and flowers, and the presiding official 
must wear a brown robe trimmed in vel- 
vet. They will receive a copy of Hitler’s 
“Mein Kampf,” a subscription to a Nazi 
newspaper, and a pamphlet of advice to 
mothers. 


§ According to a survey of home life 
among the 700 inhabitants of Vatican 
City, every household in the little state 
owns a radio and electric refrigerator. 
There are two cars for every seven in- 
habitants. The Pope’s farm at Castel 
Gandolfo supplies all the needs for agri- 
cultural produce. 


{ During the September war scare British 
stores were swamped by demands for re- 
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serve food supplies and later harried by 
people trying to return the unused stuff. 
Last week Sir Auckland Geddes, assistant 
organizer of civilian defense, advised 
housewives to start systematic hoarding 
of food “in long-keeping form,” since gov- 
ernment arrangements for wartime feed- 
ing “may not always work.” He also sug- 
gested keeping distilled water in bottles, 
for use in case bombers get the water- 
works. ' 





Japan’s Problems 


Opening the Japanese Diet last week, 
Premier Kiichiro Hiranuma_ declared: 
“The China affair will not end until we 
have attained our ultimate ends. . . It is 
easy to see that the way is long and beset 
with many difficulties.” Then Foreign Min- 
ister Hachiro Arita reiterated Japan’s de- 
termination to replace the Open Door with 
its own “new order”—Japanese domina- 
tion of all Eastern Asia. Finally, War Min- 
ister Seishiro Itagaki spread a map on the 
rostrum and lectured the Diet on the war’s 
military problems. 

The military front that Itagaki talked 
about was less active than the diplomatic 
front; winter and Chinese guerrillas have 
immobilized the invading army. But the 
policy that the Premier and Arita pro- 
claimed was running into increasingly stiff 
opposition from Western countries: 


§ France protested strongly against Ja- 
pan’s “new order” thus joining the united 
front which Britain and the United States 
had previously formed against these plans. 
Tokyo’s spokesmen brushed Paris’ note 
aside contemptuously as “merely @ gesture 
to follow the lead of the United States 


and Britain.” 


4] In New York, former Secretary of State 
Henry L. Stimson formed a Committee for 
Non-Participation in Japanese Aggression. 
Backed by President Emeritus A. Law- 
rence Lowell of Harvard and William Allen 
White of Kansas, it will support “govern- 
mental executive action designed to check 
the flow of American credits and war ma- 
terials to Japan.” 


{Secretary of State Cordell Hull an- 
nounced that the United Aircraft Corp., 
sole aviation firm still selling material to 
Japan, had agreed henceforth to abide by 
his request to refuse all such orders. 


] The Securities & Exchange Commission 
forced the withdrawal of a $270,000 issue 
of Tokyo’s war bonds in Hawaii. They 
were floated by a Japanese patriotic so- 
ciety. 


4 In Washington naval experts testified in 
support of the plan to make Guam—only 
1,400 miles from Tokyo—a %5,000,000 
plane and submarine base (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 23). President Roosevelt urged its 
acceptance. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





Opera Star Without Opera: 
Gladys Swarthout Doesn’t Sing 
or Even Hum in New Film 


In 1934 Columbia presented Grace 
Moore, star of musical comedy and the 
Metropolitan Opera, in “One Night of 
Love.” Critics and public alike received 
the new type of musical enthusiastically, 
and the Metropolitan’s Golden Horseshoe 
acted as a magnet on Hollywood’s talent 
scouts. The following year the blond so- 
prano was awarded a gold medal by the 
Society of Arts and Sciences for “distinc- 
tive service in the arts, especially for con- 
spicuous achievement in raising the stand- 
ard of cinema entertainment. 

But the cinema’s elevation through 
operatic intervention was of brief dura- 
tion. For almost four years producers 
poured out millions in the attempt to 
achieve another “One Night of Love.” 
The subsequent miscegenations of oper- 
atic arias and screen comedy clicked only 
in the larger cities, and the do-re-mi 
mimes failed to make money for their 
studios. Grace Moore, Lily Pons, and Nino 
Martini retreated from Hollywood. Law- 
rence Tibbett had given up a year before 
them. The exodus left Gladys Swarthout 
as the Met’s only representative on the 
West Coast. 

The Missouri-born soprano had made 
four Paramount films and was under con- 
tract for one more. With the air of an 
experiment, but chiefly to avoid another 
musical debacle, Paramount cast its sing- 
ing star in her first straight role. Her new 
picture, AmsBusH, in which she neither 
sings nor hums, was made as a class B 
product, with the Swarthout salary repre- 
senting about one-fourth of its modest 
budget. Nevertheless, the film offers 
sounder screen narration than most of its 
overpriced competitors. 

In “Ambush” Miss Swarthout is cast as 
a banker’s secretary who, through her kid 
brother’s implication in a bank robbery, 
is kidnaped by his companions after they 
have forced her to involve an unsuspect- 
ing truck driver (Lloyd Nolan) in their 
escape to an isolated ranch. Robert Hay’s 
story has been transformed by Laura and 
S. J. Perelman into a taut, suspenseful 
script which, under Kurt Neumann’s di- 
rection, is notable for its imaginative de- 
tail and its lack of melodramatic clichés. 

Worthy of script and direction is the 
well-chosen cast: Ernest Truex, who tem- 
porarily abandons comedy roles to portray 
the sinister, umbrella-toting gang leader; 
Broderick Crawford (Lennie, of Broad- 
way’s “Of Mice and Men”), William Hen- 
ry, and Hartley Tufts as the gang lord’s 
underlings. While Miss Swarthout’s is a 
routine role, she plays it with assured com- 
petence. 

Although the brunette soprano recently 
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Ernest Truex, Gladys Swarthout, and Lloyd Nolanina scene from ‘Ambush’ 


took a Technicolor screen test, her screen 
future is still undecided. Last week, at 
Carnegie Hall, she gave her first New 
York concert. Following a brief concert 
tour, she will return to her Golden Horse- 
shoe fans for the last few weeks of the 
Metropolitan’s season. 





From East Side to Stardom 


In a year that produced a large crop of 
promising Hollywood newcomers, the 
screen debut last fall of John (Jules) Gar- 
field in “Four Daughters” was probably 
the most important. THe, Mape Me a 
CrIMINAL confirms the Broadway actor’s 
original promise, although his second film 
for Warner Brothers is frankly contrived 
melodrama, liberally laced with hokum 
and an unacknowledged remake of Doug- 
las Fairbanks Jr.’s film “The Life of 
Jimmy Dolan.” 

The role of Johnnie, a world’s champion 
welterweight with a full set of vices, is 
tailor-made for Garfield. When a reporter 
is murdered in Johnnie’s apartment, the 
boxer is framed to take the rap for the 
crime; but before the frame-up mate- 
rializes, the boxer’s guilty manager, mak- 
ing a getaway in Johnnie’s car, is burned 
beyond recognition in a smash-up. Since 
everyone but a shrewd cop (Claude Rains) 
believes the victim to have been Johnnie, 
the scared pug is safe as long as he gets 
out of New York and avoids exhibiting 
in the ring the peculiar fighting stance 
that is certain to betray his identity. 

Directed by Busby Berkeley and adapt- 
ed by ‘Sig Herzig, the story of Johnnie’s 
regeneration on an Arizona date ranch, 





his romance with the girl who befriends 
him, and the dramatic ring battle that 
inevitably gives him away, all make for 
sturdy screen fare. A good supnorting cast 
includes Ann Sheridan, May Robson, and 
—for comic interludes when the story 
slows down—the inevitable Dead End 
kids. 

Working steadily since his arrival on 
the Coast, Garfield recently finished an 
assignment in “Blackwell’s Island” and is 
now portraying the young Porfirio Diaz in 
“Juarez.” Until the release of these films, 
his brilliant characterization in a familiar 
role will serve as an exciting reminder 
that another East Side New Yorker is on 
his way to screen stardom. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Parts Honeymoon (Paramount): A 
wealthy Westerner (Bing Crosby) goes to 
Paris as the fiancé of an American di- 
voreée (Shirley Ross) and ends up in a 
rose-raising Graustark as the groom of a 
local blonde (Franciska Gaal). This is a 
frivolous and entertaining departure from 
the usual Crosby musical, with Akim 
Tamiroff taking time off from villainy to 
abet the general clowning. Edward Everett 
Horton, Ben Blue. 


Heart or Paris (Tri-National Films): 
This is an absorbing character study of an 
idealistic bourgeois juryman who offers a 
girl the protection of his home after help- 
ing acquit her of a murder charge. The 
persuasive performances of Raimu and 
the promising newcomer, Michéle Morgan. 
make this one of the better French im- 
portations. 
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30% MORE WINDSHIELD 
AREA IN OLDSMOBILES 
"OBSERVATION BODIES 


EE all there is to see in the great outdoors. 

Drive a stunning new Olds Seventy or Eighty 
with Observation Body by Fisher. Enjoy the extra 
vision that comes from greater windshield and win- 
dow area—up to 412 more square inches in 4-Door 
Sedans, safety plate glass throughout! Olds, you’ll 
find, is a regular sight-seeing car when it comes 
to vision—a regular fortress when it comes to 
strength and safety, for Fisher Unisteel construction 
protects you with solid steel above, below, and all 
around, But the body is just the beginning. Oldsmo- 
biles are sensational performers—amazingly easy to 
Start, to steer, to stop. Take a trial drive and see/ 
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OLD TAYLOR — marked 
with the signature of a man 
who made whiskey history 


OLD GRAND-DAD~—one 
of the finest bourbons that 
ever came out of Kentucky 
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The Big Show Sprouting in Flushing Meadows 
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Stupendous and Colossal: While merchants 
and hotelkeepers exult and ordinary citizens watch 
with mingled wonder and anticipation, the New York 
World’s Fair is rapidly nearing completion, with thir- 
teen weeks yet to go before its Apr. 30 opening. Grover 
Whalen, expansive generalissimo of the fair, estimates 
his 8,400 workmen have accomplished well over 90 per 





H. M. Pettit 


cent of the work, with construction costs runnin: 20 
per cent below early figures though the daily pay 1 = | 
more than $75,000. Results of a recent Gallup Poi' 1 

dicate financial success for ‘The World of Tomor:ow, A 
this agency estimates that 33,000,000 Americans ‘/: 0pe 
to visit the big event. The above illustration is the 
center portion of the official World’s Fair painti: 7 
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THEATER WEEK 





The old and often senseless conten- 
tion that the English are deficient in a 
sense of humor finds some support, 
nevertheless, in the circumstance that 
they do not sufficiently appreciate their 
own best musical show comédienne, 
Beatrice Lillie. Last year, in fact, though 
she was at the top of her form, they so 
loftily refrained from being amused by 
her that the show she was in went soon 
into the discard. It has remained for us 
loafers over here to size her up for her 
own great humorous worth and to re- 
ward her with the diamonds she so rich- 
ly deserves. 

The grand baby in question is now 
locally on view again in a Noel Coward 
revue called Ser Tro Music. Inasmuch as 
the revue without her would save in one 
or two minor particulars be something 
more than feeble, Mr. Coward should 
chip in handsomely on those diamonds. 
For it is she who takes its often indif- 
ferent materials and with her own 
genius for healthy low comedy converts 
them into gay and bouncing sport. 
When she lays hold of some such overly 
familiar victual as a travesty of'a fash- 
ionable charity pageant, it becomes in 
her hands a fresh and rip-roaring feast. 
When she tackles the old Russian spy 
hoopdedoodle, it turns into the tastiest 
kind of buffoonery. When she goes into 
the marron about the bored actress 
haughtily spurning her admirers’ jewels, 
the while she manages to keep them se- 
curely in her fist, she makes the whole 
business just about as gala as even the 
frostiest-faced critic might wish. She is, 
it seems, one of the few persons in the 
entertainment world who doesn’t need 
material with which to work. She can 
apparently make it up as she goes along. 
With one dart of her eye she can spare 
a skit writer a dozen lines; with one lit- 
tle affectionate pat on her rear and one 
little vocal squeak she can save the 
management royalties on the most de- 
sired blackout sketch. The girl is, in 
short, pretty hot stuff. 

Mr. Coward’s contribution to the eve- 
ning is, as has been intimated, no par- 
ticular shakes. It represents songs and 
skits largely gathered together from 
various of his London ventures and fre- 
quently gives off an unmistakable aroma 
of yesterday. A number called “The 
Stately Homes of England” is good 
satirical fun and another, “A Fragonard 





Lillie the Lulu 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Impression,” with Miss Lillie entering a 
delicate boudoir on a white horse, is au- 
thentic hilarity, but on the whole the 
Coward humor indicates a_ rather 
fatigued return to such motifs as “Chil- 
dren of the Ritz” (you know all about 
that one from the title) , “Three White 
Feathers” (you immediately know it’s 
the one about the vulgarian on her way 
to presentation at Court) , “Mad About 
the Boy” (in which you guess several 
different types of women will variously 
indicate their amorous reactions to a 
movie idol), and—you knew it was 
coming with your eyes shut—the num- 
ber detailing the idiosyncrasies of Elsie 
Mendl, Laura Corrigan, Mrs. Reggie 
Fellowes, and other such figures in the 
Riviera heeg leef. Mr. Coward is often 
adversely criticized for his sophistica- 
tion. Nothing could be less fair. He is, 
as time has amply proved, a pretty 
naive and charmingly innocent fellow. 


A little item called Wuere 
Tuere’s A Wri (and calling a play 
dealing with a last testament “Where 
There’s a Will” was storehouse bait even 
30 years ago) is to be mentioned only 
for the sake of the records. This par- 
ticular overnight corpse was an adapta- 
tion of Sacha Guitry’s “Le Nouveau 
Testament” by and with a Mr. Edward 
Stirling, who for years has been operat- 
ing an English theater in Paris and of- 
fering therein a brand of production and 
acting that has induced in American 
tourists a prompt and overpowering 
longing to get back home to the com- 
parative theatrical glories of a Gustav 
Blum exhibit. A typical Sacha Guitry 
play without Sacha in it is as sorry a 
mess as a typical George M. Cohan 
play without George, and when you de- 
lete Sacha and put Mr. Stirling in his 
place you have pretty well reached the 
height of the theatrically impossible. 
And add to this, aside from Mr. Stir- 
ling as actor, an adaptation by Mr. 
Stirling which substituted frozen Brit- 
ish locutions for the quicksilver Gallic, 
stage direction by Mr. Stirling which 
suggested that the actors had swallowed 
codeine under the impression that it was 
yohimbin, and the usual English-actor 
pronunciation of “monsieur” as if it 
were something to stir champagne with, 
and you get a picture of what the 
catastrophe was like. 


Vandamm 


Beatrice Lillie in ‘Set to Music’ 











ARTS 





Cézanne’s Anniversary 


“T am the greatest living painter!” Be- 
fore he died in 1906, this was the claim 
of a solitary French eccentric whose 
pictures rarely brought $100—when they 
sold at all. Fellow villagers of Aix-en- 
Provence thought the forgotten old man, 
who lived like a peasant in meagerly 
furnished rooms and took long lonely 
walks in every kind of weather, was 
touched in the head. 

Last week, exactly a century after the 
birth of Paul Cézanne, most critics were 
ready to agree that his once preposterous 
boast had been a simple statement of fact. 

Son of a provincial banker, Cézanne 
was born Jan. 19, 1839, in Aix, where one 
of his boyhood playmates was Emile Zola. 
At 24 he persuaded his father, who wanted 
him to be a lawyer, to give him an annual 
allowance of $720. With this Cézanne 
went to Paris, where Zola introduced him 
to most of the Impressionists—Manet, 
Monet, Renoir, Sisley, and Pissarro—who 
were then the radicals in art. 

The shy, uncouth painter showed his 
work—which promptly started a rumpus 
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—in the Impressionist exhibitions of 1874 
and 1877. Then he broke with the move- 
ment, quarreled with all his old friends, 
and settled down in Aix to produce the 
works which earned him the title “father 
of modern painting.” 

Cézanne received a slight bit of recog- 
nition just before he died: Matisse, Derain, 
and other Fauves (Wild Beasts) —the 
younger generation of radical painters— 
defended his work and enshrined him as 
their patron saint. But the old man be- 
came angry, for he thought the Fauves 
were just perpetrating another piece of the 
spoofing he had undergone for a lifetime. 





America on China 


Always astute businessmen, the English- 
men of the early nineteenth century cashed 
in on their defeat in America. Their artists 
sketched American scenes; their potters 
transferred the sketches to blue Stafford- 
shire tableware; and their onetime enemies 
bought the china because it appealed both 
to their newborn nationalism and their 
pocketbooks. Though collectors now pay as 
much as $1,225 for a single example, his- 
toric Staffordshire originally cost 121% to 
25 cents apiece. 

Yet the tradition of comparatively in- 
expensive scenic china has continued— 
principally in service plates depicting high 
spots of state and national history, world’s 
fairs, college scenes, and other landmarks. 
Now, not just a series of plates devoted to 
one locale, but a complete set of tableware 
picturing scenes from all over America has 
been made available. 

The “Historic America” series was in- 
troduced in New York two weeks ago by 
R. H. Macy & Co., with whom it will be 
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Paul Cézanne 


exclusive for the next month. After that, 
it will be sold in department stores 
throughout the country. Open stock until 
1944, it is surprisingly inexpensive: a 52- 
piece service for eight persons costs $12.98. 

Louise Flather, 31-year-old Boston 
School of Fine Arts and Crafts graduate, 
got the idea for the tableware while hunt- 
ing up scenes for Macy’s World’s Fair set 
of historic New York service plates. Faith- 
fully following some old prints, simplifying 
and combining others, and in a few cases 
originating her own designs, she arrived at 
32 different scenes including such varied 
subjects as Mount Vernon before 1761, 


A breakfast set made up from the new ‘historic America’ ware 


Sacramento during the gold rush, the clip. 
per Flying Cloud, and Fort Dearborm 
blockhouse ancestor of modern Chicago, 
Johnson Brothers of Hanley, Stoke-op. 
Trent, England, transferred the designs ty 
china in pink and blue. No one at Macy’, 
can explain why during the first week the 
pink outsold the blue two to one. 


¥ Another scenic set that has proved pop- 
ular in America is the Baltimore & Ohi, 
Railroad’s “Fair of the Iron Horse” series. 
Its 31 different pieces depict historic loco. 
motives and picturesque scenery along the 
B. & O. route. Designed to commemorate 
the railroad’s centenary in 1927, it was 
used on its twenty Colonial diners and at. 
tracted so much public attention it forced 
the road into the china business. In eleven 
years sales ranging from 20 cents for a 
butter chip to $3.45 for a platter have 
totaled between $40,000 and $50,000. 





Men of Iron 


For years boys from 8 to 80 have made 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art’s armor 
collection—finest in America—one of the 
most popular spots in the New York treas- 
ure house. Last week the New York public 
saw the suits of mail, swords, bucklers, and 
other trappings of storybook heroes in a 
new setting, designed by the late John 
Russell Pope, that should make the dis- 
play more of a magnet than ever. 

A vaulted roof, two stories up, hems in 
a medieval courtyard (which architectur- 
ally resembles the apse of a Romanesque 
cathedral). Under banners of the Middle 
Ages, the museum’s Men of Iron ride full 
tilt toward an imaginary tournament. And 
the new gallery itself, a reconstruction of 
the oldest part of the museum, represents 
the biggest structural improvement at the 
Metropolitan since the opening of the 
Colonial wing in 1924. 

The display is studded with armorial 
gems. For one thing, Stephen V. Grancsay, 
curator of the collection, believes the mu- 
seum owns “the finest suit of armor in 
existence.” It belonged to Jacques Galiot 
de Genouilhac, a 6-foot courtier at the 
court of Charles VIII, master of artillery 
to Louis XII and Francis I, with whom he 
was a prisoner after the battle of Pavia 
and for whom he acted as master of cere- 
monies on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
The 219 plates in this 80-pound suit are 
held together by 1,423 rivets. 

Other treasures include a casque (hel- 
met) designed in 1543 by Philip de 
Negroli of Milan, the Michelangelo of 
armor making,* who made similar helmets 
for Charles V and Philip II of Spain. This 
superb headgear was probably worn by 
Francis I, a great art patron. The museum 
also owns a gilded casque which Cosimo 
de’ Medici wore on state occasions and the 





* Grancsay thinks Negroli’s casque superior 


to anything produced by Benvenuto Cellini. 
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armor of George Clifford, third Earl of 
Cumberland and Champion of Queen 
Elizabeth. Clifford showed his devotion to 
the Virgin Queen by having the royal 
initials—a double-cipher “E”—engraved 
50 times on his fighting outfit. 

Like most museums, the Metropolitan 
adds to its treasures whenever possible; 
the new armor hall contains ample room 
for recent accessions, including pieces from 
the William Randolph Hearst armory. 


MUSIC 


Concerts for the Nation: 
Good Music Taken to Far Spots 
by Community Organization 


For a good many years the booking of 
tours for musical artists—pianists, violin- 
ists, singers, dancers—was a hit-and-miss 
undertaking. There was much overlapping 
of effort among rival managers. There was 
also a good deal of wasteful effort in 
each community. The usual procedure 
was for some civic-minded group to under- 
write a recital that had been arbitrarily 
decided on. Then the group scurried 
around the town in search of ticket pur- 
chasers, many of whom climbed aboard 
at the last hour. The size of the audience 
was thus uncertain, and two or three lead- 
ing citizens would often find themselves 
holding the bag when the concert was over. 

To end these headaches for all con- 
cerned, a centralized New York organiza- 
tion—Community Concerts Associations 
—was formed about ten years ago. Last 
week, after a strenuous two-week con- 
ference, the organization’s eighteen cam- 
paign directors started scattering in all 
directions for a new season. Between now 
and June they will invade nearly 400 
cities and hamlets throughout the United 
States and Canada. Their purpose: to 
canvass musical audiences and organize 
their needs for the 1939-1940 concert 
season. 

The success of Community Concerts 
Associations is evidence of two facts— 
that the inhabitants of many small cities 
have a big musical appetite, and that 
they like the thoroughly democratic princi- 
ples on which the community booking of 
musical artists has been made to operate. 

In operation, those principles are ex- 
tremely simple. First, a campaign director 
goes to a city with recital prospects. There 
he forms contact with a few leading 
citizens, or perhaps a musical club. Next, a 
one-week drive for membership is opened; 
any person in the community is privileged 
to become a member for $5, after which 
the total fund is deposited in a local bank 
as a concert pool. Finally, a large list of 
available artists is presented to a local 
music committee which weighs names, 

Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art dates, and concert fees of those artists. 
.. an elaborate casque, the work of Philip de Negroli of Milan A minimum of three concerts is scheduled 
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for the season, and each $5 contributor 
gets admission to the concerts. On the 
other hand, if subscriptions are heavy, 
the enlarged pool will pay for more con- 
certs—which is so much velvet for the 
subscriber. As the campaign lasts just one 
week in each community, and as the 
number of concerts depends upon the num- 
ber of subscribers, the spirit of competition 
is greatly quickened. There is extra zest in 
the fact that not a single ticket can be 
purchased by stragglers. If music lovers 
don’t get under the tape as contributors, 
they just have to wait until the next year. 
And, most important of all, since the pool 
is formed in advance there never can be 
deficits at the end of a season. 

The guiding spirit of Community Con- 
certs Associations is 48-year-old Ward 
French, a lanky native of Michigan. After 
doing Chautauqua promotion work he 


went to Chicago and began a career — 


of organizing concert audiences—which 
brought him to New York in 1930. The 
following year, continuing to expand his 
idea, he branched out in Canada. Last 
fall, French started to line up community 
concert associations in South Africa. 





Swingster and Two Bachs 


From the mass of forgotten manuscripts 
tucked away in the world’s musty musical 
archives, many a score is still being 
brought to light by inquisitive scholars. 
Some months ago, while poring over 
manuscripts in the Library of Congress, 
such a find was made by Yella Pessl, the 
well-known harpsichordist: she came 
across a neglected composition by Wil- 
helm Friedemann Bach. 

Last week, at a concert of the Bach 
Circle in New York, Miss Pessl and Wil- 
liam Primrose, violist, gave this: work its 
world premiére. The concert was marked 
by another novelty: Johann Sebastian 
Bach’s concerto for two _harpsichords, 
played by Miss Pessl and a pupil of hers, 
24-year-old Teddy Wilson. The latter sup- 
plied a strange touch on the classical plat- 
form because, in his professional hours, 
the Negro musician swings the piano for 
Benny Goodman. 





MUSIC NOTES 

After being top-rank tenor at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera in New York for a dozen 
years, Beniamino Gigli in 1932 quit in a 
huff over a proposed salary cut. This week, 
after an absence of nearly seven years, he 
came back again, making his Metropolitan 
redebut in “Aida”—his first Met appear- 
ance in the Egyptian tragedy. 


{| This week at the Metropolitan is some- 
what of a gala period for other reasons. 
Herbert Janssen, for sixteen years a mem- 
ber of the Berlin State Opera, makes his 
American debut in “Tannhiuser.” At the 


Saturday matinee an opera not heard at 
the Met for nine years will have a revival: 
“Louise.” Especial interest accompanies 
this revival because Grace Moore, whose 
screen portrayal of the opera will be re- 
leased soon, will sing the title role—for 
her first time at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


" Since Nov. 17, 1891, when Ignace Jan 
Paderewski made his American debut, the 
Polish pianist has toured this country nine- 
teen times. Since last playing in New York 
—Apr. 10, 1933—he has appeared infre- 
quently abroad, living in semi-retirement 
at Morges, Switzerland. Feb. 26, Paderew- 
ski, now 79, will open his twentieth Ameri- 
can tour of some twenty cities with an 


NBC broadcast. 





RECORD WEEK 


Coates (Eric)—London Suite. (London 
Philharmonic and the composer. Twelve- 
inch Columbia record, $1.50.) A_ short, 
brisk version of a lively work by one of 
the most fluent of present-day English 
tunesmiths, who incidentally is no relation 
of Albert, the conductor. Though some of 
the suite is cut, the popular “Knights- 
bridge” march is presented entire. 


D’ERvAnceR (Frédéric) —Les Cent Bais- 
ers. (London Symphony and Antal Dorati. 
Two 12-inch Victor records in album, 
$3.50.) This supplements several recent 
recordings of ballet music (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 9). Despite its title, “The Hundred 
Kisses,” the ballet produced by the Ballet 
Russe in 1935 draws its story from Ander- 
sen’s fairy tale “The Princess and the 
Swineherd.” 


MeENDELssoHN—Violin Concerto in E 
minor. (Yehudi Menuhin and Orchestre 
des Concerts Colonne under Enesco. Four 
12-inch Victor records, $7.) Written only 
three years before the close of Mendels- 
sohn’s short life, his violin concerto com- 
bines the suppleness of youth with the 
strength of maturity. Now nearly a cen- 
tury old and a steady favorite in the con- 
cert hall, the work has been recorded by a 
curiously small number of artists (Another 
current Mendelssohn recording is the Fin- 
gal’s Cave Overture with the London 
Philharmonic and Beecham; one 12-inch 
Columbia record, $1.50.) 


Mituaup—Suite Provencale. (Paris 
Grand Orchestre under Roger Désormiére. 
Two 12-inch Chant du Monde records, 
$4.) A member of “The Six” Left-wing 
French composers, Milhaud has already 
enjoyed generous phonographic represen- 
tation for a tonal radical. This suite shows 
the composer in folksy if somewhat stri- 
dent vein. (Another member of “The 
Six,” Arthur Honegger, was recently rep- 
resented by his Petite Suite, also recorded 
by Chant du Monde, a new Paris com- 


pany.) 
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Reception Without Static 
Promised by Major Armstrong’s 


New Radio Principle 


For all its progress in other directions, 
radio has always been troubled by the 
headache of static. On stormy nights the 
sizzlings and caterwaulings coming over 
a receiver drive listeners wild; even on 
clear evenings the pops and sputter of 
high-frequency electric discharges occa- 
sionally mar reception. All this derives 
from one major difficulty: since static dis- 
charges and ordinary radio waves are 
similar, a receiver designed for station 
broadcasts will pick up static with fiend- 
ish sensitivity. 

Last week, in New York, with a demon- 
stration that convinced even the most 
skeptical, Maj. Edwin H. Armstrong of 
Columbia University promised that he 
had static licked and announced the com- 
mercial beginnings of an entirely new sys- 
tem of high-fidelity radio, with a 40,000- 
watt ultra-short-wave station covering the 
metropolitan area. 

Major Armstrong is one of radio’s pio- 
neers. In 1914, like dozens of other engi- 
neers, he began experimenting with de- 
vices to filter out the fryings and snap- 
pings of static. Eight years later, he gave 
up the problem as a bad job, but soon he 
was back at work with a fresh slant. By 
1935, Armstrong had succeeded in build- 
ing a transmitter and receiver on an €- 
tirely new principle. Whereas ordinary 
radios picked up lightning discharges, 
motor noises, and the neighbors’ vacuum 
cleaner, Armstrong’s new radio waves were 
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so different in character from the inter- 
ference that his receiver—designed only 
for the new waves—ignored the outside 
noises and tended strictly to business. 

Armstrong’s powerful new transmitter 
is perched atop the Palisades in New Jer- 
sey and will send his staticless waves out 
into the air regularly beginning early this 
spring. According to the inventor—who 
also originated the popular superhetero- 
dyne circuit—its frequency-modulated im- 
pulses will wipe out tube noises and inter- 
ference as well as atmospheric disturb- 
ances. 

The transmitter, W2XMN, at first will 
relay the programs of high-fidelity sta- 
tion WQXR in Manhattan; later, it will 
make its own program broadcasts. Three 
other frequency-modulated stations—at 
Yonkers and Albany, N.Y., and Storrs, 
Conn—are now in operation, while six 
more are being built. Impulses from these 
transmitters have baffled short-wave fans 
for some time, because ordinary receivers 
will not “unscramble” them into intelli- 
gibility. 





Significance 


Major Armstrong claims his new prin- 
ciple is “so superior to the old method that 
it will be universally adopted.” Since pres- 
ent-type radios will not receive these new 
broadcasts, it appears that he has created 
a tremendous new market for receivers. 
Already they are being made, and manu- 
facturers say the sets—for old-type broad- 
casts as well as new—will not cost much 
more than present models when quantity 
production begins. 

Although the broadcasting range of fre- 
quency-modulated ultra-short waves is at 
present less than that of ordinary stations, 
nationwide coverage could be attained by 
relay hookups, as with the present system. 
But the biggest point in favor of the Arm- 
strong invention—aside from its solution of 
the static problem—is that more than 1,000 
stations below 10 meters could be operated 
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without jamming the air. This band of 
frequencies—virtually a waste area as far 
as commercial broadcasting is concerned— 
now contains only the thinnest scattering 
of amateur, short-range, portable, and ex- 
perimental-television transmitters. 





Manhattan on the Air 


Back in 1903, when Seth Low was 
Mayor of New York and most of the in- 
habitants lived in brownstone-front houses, 
a number of memorable events were in 
the making. The Williamsburg Bridge was 
just opening for traffic across the East 
River, and the town’s first subway was 
nearing completion. New Yorkers were ex- 
cited over another miracle of transporta- 
tion: an automobile had made a first cross- 
ing of the continent, chugging from San 
Francisco to Manhattan in 52 days flat. 
Among New York’s artistic events, two 
also occurred that year: Caruso made his 





: Both Sheila Barrett and Ethel Waters have appeared on ‘This Is New York’ 











debut at the Metropolitan, and “Sweet 
Adeline” was making its debut in all the 
town’s barber shops and beer parlors. 

This was the motley Manhattan scene 
into which one Ed Gardner was born 35 
years ago. Last month the same Ed Gard- 
ner—now a tall, thin man with gray-blue 
eyes and gesticulating manner — started 
putting comparable but modern motley 
scenes of his home town into a radio show, 
and by last week sponsors were nibbling 
at the entertainment. 

Steeped in Gotham life and tradition, 
Gardner presents—in “This Is New York” 
—a roundup of the city’s personalities and 
places. His café spots and entertainers are 
as typical of New York in 1939 as were 
cigar-store Indians when Ed was getting 
his first taste of the town as a New York 
schoolboy. 

Ever since he was a gangling youth, 
Gardner had yearned to be an actor. In 
the hope that somebody would mistake him 
for one, he used to hang around the corner 
of Broadway and 42nd Street where actors 
were accustomed to congregate. Eventual- 
ly he got a job at adapting and producing 
stock with his wife, Shirley Booth, the 
actress. After that he did a good bit of ra- 
dio producing — Ripley’s programs and 
“Good News of 1938.” However, Gard- 
ner’s own thespian ambition was always 
thwarted until, in the role of a typical 
New York “mug” named Archie, he made 
his recent microphone bow in the show that 
he writes in part and also produces. 

Archie is the wise guy—hard as a city 
pavement but soft as an easy touch for a 
hard-luck story. With another born-and- 
bred New Yorker, Deems Taylor, who acts 
as master of ceremonies, Archie wisecracks 
his way around town, all the way from 
plushy night clubs to beer stubes for taxi 
drivers and stevedores. Part of the show is 
picked up direct from the medley of places 
that the program visits; the rest of it is 
broadcast from the CBS playhouse on 53rd 
Street where such guest stars as George 
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Jessel, Ethel Waters, Sheila Barrett, and 
Alexander Woollcott add the glamour of 
their personalities. 

This week’s featured guests will in- 
clude Molly Picon, former East Side act- 
ress, Frank Fay, old-time comedian, and 
Arthur Murray, the nationally known 
ballroom dancing master. Featured on the 
Feb. 5 program will be the 60-year-old 
king of the tap dance—Bill Robinson. 

For a long time New Yorkers have heard 
chronicles of doings in the Main Streets of 
the country. “This Is New York” now re- 
turns the compliment each Sunday eve- 
ning. Incidentally, the program sticks out 
a challenging chin by going on the air 
simultaneously with the nation’s wooden- 
headed favorite, Charlie McCarthy. 





SCIENCE 





Artificial Lightning: 
6,000,000-Volt ‘Kick’ Sends 
Atoms to Their Doom 


Why atoms don’t explode spontaneously 
and make a booming, blazing inferno of 
the universe is something scientists aren’t 
sure about. Since the nuclei of some atoms 
contain more than 200 positively charged 
particles—mutually repellent protons 
packed closely together—some mysterious 
force must hold them there. Dr. Merle A. 
Tuve of the department of terrestrial 
magnetism of the Carnegie Institution is 
trailing that strange cohesive power by 
firing protons at one another and measur- 
ing the force necessary to make them col- 
lide and stick. 

Last week in Washington, Dr. Tuve 
checked a brand-new gun designed and 
built especially for an atom-smashing war- 
fare on his old problem. While the model 
he exhibited at the December meeting of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Richmond, Va. (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 9) stood a puny 41% feet high, 
the real thing is as tall as a five-story 
building, looks like a gigantic steel pear 
stood up on its sharp end, and is im- 
pressively dubbed the Atomic Physics 
Observatory. Inside its hollow metal shell, 
pointing upward like the filament of an 
electric-light bulb, is a 26-foot porcelain 
tube at whose top rests a hollow steel ball 
19 feet in diameter and weighing 10,000 
pounds, 

The machine works on a familiar prin- 
ciple. If you comb your hair vigorously, 
and then bring the comb near your finger, 
you'll probably hear a faint crackle. This 
happens because excess electric charges 
from your head are transferred to the 
comb and rush toward your finger, form- 
ing a tiny spark. Similarly, Dr. Tuve uses 
a charge-bearing mechanism to electrify 
the steel ball. When enough charges gather 
on the sphere’s surface, they suddenly leap 
from ball to tank wall and form a 6,000,- 





The pear-shaped atom smasher ... 





... and its huge electrode support 


000-volt lightning bolt* that makes a 
noise like heavy gunfire. 

At this point the atom smasher makes 
use of another physical principle. Positive- 
ly charged particles repel each other and, 





*One of the purposes of the pear-shaped tank 
is to have regulated atmospheres surrounding 
the stee! ball. At normal air pressure (15 
pounds a, square inch) the lightning bolt will 
occur at 2,000,000 volts; but pumping extra 
air into the tank raises the pressure to 50 
pounds a square inch and results in the 
6,000,000-volt flash. 
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after the lightning flash, the sphere has , 
large positive charge. So have particles 
which have been specially placed at the 
top of the ball-supporting tube. The 
sphere’s repulsing force is so great that 
the particles are “pushed” away at ter. 
rific speeds and come whizzing down the 
tube, through an opening at the bottom 
of the huge tank, and into an underground 
chamber. Here the projectiles may hp, 
focused against various substances and 
the bombardment starts. 

Atom Smashers. The huge machine was 
the idea of Dr. Robert Van de Graaff of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol. 
ogy, but Dr. Tuve improved it and made 
it work. This type of generator contrasts 
with Dr. E. O. Lawrence’s atom-smashing 
cyclotron at the University of California, 
which makes use of electric currents jp 
electromagnetism to whirl atomic particles 
at furious speed (Newsweek, Nov. 2]. 
1938) . 

At present Lawrence cyclotrons are most 
used—fifteen United States research cen- 
ters either have or are building them. But 
there promises to be a boom in Tuve-in- 
spired electrostatic generators. Four are al- 
ready in existence, and four more are in 
the making at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, New York University, and the 
University of Minnesota. 

Drs. Tuve and Lawrence have had re- 
markably parallel lives. They were born 
within two months of each other in Can- 
ton, S.D., 37 years ago, joined the same 
Boy Scout troop, and built a radio to- 
gether. Dr. Lawrence graduated from the 
University of South Dakota; Dr. Tuve, 
from the University of Minnesota; now 
both are atom smashers. 





Recipe for Rye 


Among the thousand and one home 
remedies for a cold is rye whisky. Some 
take it hot; some take it neat, and there 
are those who regard a cold as an excuse 
for just taking it. 

In The New York State Medical Jour- 
nal last week Dr. Ralph Almour of the 
New York Polyclinic Medical School and 
Hospital propounded scientific theories on 
the benefits of rye-for-colds. Then he gave 
his recipe: mix 4 ounces of rye with 4 
ounces of lemon juice; drink slowly, stop- 
ping midway to interpose a 5-grain dose of 
Dover’s powder. Alibi for those who “for- 
get” the powder: because it contains opi- 
um, you can get it only by prescription. 
PS. You’re supposed to put your feet in a 
mustard bath. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


Two years ago Dr. Paul Schilder, clini- 
cal director of psychiatry at Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, splashed into the 
limelight by condemning Lewis Carroll's 
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The Rt. Rev. Orestes P. Chornock 


“Alice in Wonderland” as a book full of 
“oral, sadistic trends of cannibalism.” 
Recently Dr. Schilder again captured pub- 
lic attention, this time by treating a 31- 
year-old woman who thought she was a 
lump of rock. He dosed the “depersonal- 
ied” patient with metrazol, a convulsion- 
producing camphor derivative also used 
for treating the mental disease schizophre- 
nia (Newsweek, Aug. 22, 1938). After 
fifteen metrazol shots, the patient no 
longer thought she was a stone. 


Up to a few weeks ago medicine’s new 
pneumonia-curbing drug was known vari- 
ously as “Dagenan,” M & B 693, or T693 
(NewswEEK, Dec. 12, 1938). Then the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association official- 
ly named the chemical sulfapyridine. The 
newly christened preparation made news 
again last week at the New York Academy 
of Medicine, where it was called “the 
most helpful chemotherapeutic agent so 
far to be discovered for the treatment of 
all types of pneumonia.” Among one series 
of 200 sulfapyridine-dosed patients in New 
York, some of whom were elderly persons, 
only sixteen died. Citywide pneumonia 
statistics indicated that without the 
chemical 50 of the victims would have suc- 
cumbed to the ailment. 


* During the past year $180,000,000 was 
spent in industrial research, according to 
a report by Dr. William Hamor of the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, in an issue of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry. This work in 1,700 
laboratories takes the full time of 44,000 
persons, 


‘Interested in finding out how the body 
reacts in cold climates, Dr. Raymond W. 
Swift of the Institute of Animal Nutrition 
at Pennsylvania State College sent 21 stu- 
dents into a room-sized refrigerator and 


had them lie on army cots for an hour 
and a quarter. While the subjects were in 
their igloos, Dr. Swift tested their metab- 
olism rates. His conclusion: when you 
shiver, your body’s heat production in- 
creases as much as 400 per cent—and 
goose pimples are simply the result of the 
extra effort. 





RELIGION 





Carpatho-Russians Sued 
by the Catholics in Aftermath 
of Bridgeport Secession 


Nearly 1,000 years ago, politico-religious 
controversy cleft Christendom, into two 
branches—the Church of Rome and the 
Orthodox Church of Byzantium. But in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
scattered factions began deserting Ortho- 
doxy and pledging allegiance to the Popes. 
Called “uniat” (united) churches, they 
were permitted to retain their traditional 
ritual and liturgical languages, as well as 
the rule allowing married men to become 
priests. 

One such transfer occurred in 1646 at 
Ungvar, Ruthenia, where 63 Carpatho- 
Russian Orthodox priests met secretly and 
voted to adopt Roman Catholicism. 
Though they followed their leaders, not 
all Carpatho-Russians approved the step. 
Many felt the 63 priests had joined Rome 
tor “the money, and comfort and luxuries 
that would come as a result thereof.” 

Dissension crossed the Atlantic with 
their descendants and came to a head sev- 
eral years ago, when a uniat bishop pro- 
posed enforced celibacy of the clergy. Re- 
bellious priests quit Roman Catholicism, 
persuaded 75,000 of the 300,000 Carpatho- 
Russians in America to the same mind, 


Newsweek from Karger-Pix 


Jock Troup, revivalist 


and elected their own chief—the Rt. Rev. 
Orestes P. Chornock, 55-year-old widower 
and pastor of St. John the Baptist Church 
in Bridgeport, Conn.—who last September 
was consecrated to the titular Greek Or- 
thodox See of Agathonikeia, by “permis- 
sion and exhortation” of His All-Holiness 
Benjamin I, Ecumenical Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. 

Last week the Roman Catholic Church 
struck back, and the new Bishop faced the 
possible loss of the church property he has 
ministered for 28 years. Bishop Maurice 
F. McAuliffe of the Hartford Catholic dio- 
cese sued in Superior Court, claiming St. 
John’s (now a cathedral) belonged to his 
diocese. 


"Seeking an end to all such schisms as 
that of the Carpatho-Russians, Roman 
Catholics last week began their annual 
Church Unity Octave—eight days of 
prayer for a reunited Christendom. At the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in Washington—heart of American 
Catholicism—services opened with a ser- 
mon by the Rev. Paul James Francis, 
founder of the Society of the Atonement 
and originator of the octave. In 1908, when 
Father Paul and his order of monks held 
the first octave at Graymoor, N. Y., they 
were Episcopalian. A year later the entire 
society became Catholic. 


{ According to statistics published last 
week by the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, American Catholics 
in 1938 totaled 21,322,688—a gain of 491,- 
549 over 1937. The 42 major Protestant 
bodies had 35,833,475 members, an in- 
crease of 310,169. America’s 1,629,827 other 
Protestants were scattered among 150 
small denominations. 





Scottish Evangelist 


Evangelism in Scotland shows the ex- 
pert touch of Dwight Moody. Sixty-five 
years ago, the American revivalist visited 
Glasgow and electrified his audiences. 
When he left Scotland, Glasgow had a 
Bible Institute like the institute Moody 
founded in Chicago. It also had Tent Hall, 
now one of the world’s largest missions, 
where 2,000 Scotsmen gather to be evangel- 
ized every Saturday night. 

Last week Glasgow repaid America in 
kind. Jock Troup, 42, head of Tent Hall 
since 1933, conducted a week-long revival 
meeting at Calvary Baptist Church, New 
York. It was Troup’s first stop on a 
cross-country tour that will last through 
the spring and extend to Philadelphia, 
Toronto, Chicago, and Denver. His sponsor 
is the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago. 

Troup entered evangelism gradually. 
Demobilized from the British Navy in 
1919, he became a fisherman out of his 
native Wick in Northeastern Scotland; 
every fall he went south to English fishing 
grounds off Yarmouth. He preached to his 
co-workers in spare moments and soon 
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proved so popular that he had no time 
for fishing. “Deciding for Christ,”. he 
entered the Glasgow Bible Institute in 
1922, then began an itinerant revival 
career which took him to practically every 
town in the British Isles. 

Troup, stocky in build and jolly in 
manner, has three children. He uses a 
neat system of preparing his sermons; he 
outlines his talk on paper, listing examples, 
anecdotes and phrases. Then he inserts the 
sheet into a loose-leaf Bible. Thus Troup 
can consult his notes, and the audience 
is none the wiser. 





EDUCATION 





Bread-and-Butter Course: 
Boom for Vocational Training 


Strikes New York Schools 


Fifty years ago, secondary schools ex- 
isted mainly to prepare boys and girls 
for college. Today that function is distinct- 
ly minor. For the vast majority of high- 
school students, higher learning is a fi- 
nancial impossibility; many others haven’t 
the necessary mental equipment or ambi- 
tion. As a result, farsighted educators now 
believe that modern high-school youth 
must be taught not the classics but how to 
earn a living. 

One of vocational education’s strongholds 
is New York City. In 1933, metropolitan 
high schools had 14,660 vocational en- 
rollees; last year they had 50,000; by 1940, 
the Board of Education expects the figure 
to reach 61,000. This 300 per cent spurt 
was duly emphasized last week when the 
board’s committee on finance presented 
its budget for 1939-40. Of a total $160,- 
261,654—biggest on record for the world’s 
largest school plant—vocational courses 
were allotted $8,400,000—$1,850,000 more 
than last year. 

New York is a city of many industries, 
and its vocational program shows it. In 
the 25 trade schools, pupils devote half 
their time to regular academics, half to 
trade. Eleven such schools specialize in 
individual fields: printing, aviation, needle 
trades, commerce, electrical trades, auto- 
motive trades, industrial art, homemaking, 
metal trades, and food trades. The last 
school is also the newest. It opened in 
1938 with courses in baking, butchering, 
merchandising, cafeteria, and catering. 

Other high schools are vocational catch- 
alls, covering photography, barbering, 
dental mechanics, fur manufacture, jewelry 
making, plumbing, radio mechanics, shoe 
repairing, beauty culture, nursing, milli- 
nery, lingerie manufacture, foundry work, 
building maintenance, clock and optical 
mechanics, machine shopwork, marine oc- 
cupations, tailoring, woodwork, and sheet- 
metal work. Next week New York will 
christen its vocational baby—a course in 
floristry. At Central Commercial High 
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Hackenschmidt, lecturer 


School, 100 boys and girls will first learn 
the theory of selling flowers, then work in a 
shop in the lobby, making corsages and 
bouquets for their schoolmates. 

In such an extensive curriculum, guid- 
ance is imperative. The Board of Educa- 
tion tries to discover what trades the 
students are best fitted for emotionally, 
physically, and mentally. A school phy- 
sician recently examined a graphic-arts 
pupil who was retarded and unhappy. It 
turned out that the boy was color-blind; 
he was shifted to mechanics. 

So far nearly all the city’s vocational 
graduates have found jobs immediately; 
last week the board reported that the 
printing school’s entire crop of February 
graduates had already found apprentice 
jobs at $12 to $18 a week and that all had 
received one or more pay checks. 


Hackenschmidt, Philosopher 


Four decades ago, George Hacken- 
schmidt seemed destined to become an en- 
gineer. Fresh out of secondary school, the 
20-year-old native of Dorpat, Estonia, 
went to St. Petersburg for professional 
training. But in 1898 he met a physician, 
who surveyed George’s broad frame and 
swore he would make him the strongest 
man in the world within three months. So 
Hackenschmidt became a weight lifter, 
then a wrestler. 

The rest is history. The Russian Lion 
conquered Madrila the Turk, Paul Pons, 
and assorted opponents, establishing him- 
self as one of the great matmen of all time. 
He dominated the sport until 1911, when 
Frank Gotch, the Iowa Farmer, trounced 
him soundly in two Chicago matches. 
Hackenschmidt quit wrestling with enough 
cash to buy a good-sized farm for himself 
and his wife near Nice, France. 

Last week the 60-year-old Russian Lion 
suddenly popped back into prominence in 





a startling role—that of college lecturer oy 
philosophy. Quietly self-assured, Hackep. 
schmidt regaled students of the College of 
the City of New York on the subject 
“Memory and Forgetfulness.” Four days 
later he repeated the discourse at Colum. 
bia University’s Teachers College. On Feb, 
15, the New York University College of 
Commerce will hear a third lecture, ar. 
ranged by Dr. Otto Peterson, a boyhood 
friend of Hackenschmidt in Dorpat, now 
C.C.N.Y. German literature professor, 

Hackenschmidt’s philosophy, on which 
he has already written six books, mingles 
a high-flown brand of physical culture with 
a preachment for forgetfulness. He thinks 
man has made himself the most decadent 
form of organic life. If people would only 
avoid such impurities as cigarettes, liquor, 
water, and salt, and would eat raw fruits 
and vegetables, he says, then their bodies 
would be strong and their minds clear, 
(Hackenschmidt weighs 220 pounds, only 
5 pounds more than his wrestling weight.) 
The best mode of life is instinctive, thinks 
the ex-wrestler, and that’s why he disap- 
proves of memory: remembering conven- 
tional codes of behavior prevents people 
from leading free, instinctive lives. 





Madison Muddle 


Nearly all colleges are hotbeds of poli- 
tics involving fraternity-sorority cliques, 
social antagonisms, and bitter scrambles 
for campus offices. Most such rows are 
confined to their respective campuses, but 
by last week a scrap at the University of 
Wisconsin had caused so much commotion 
it was capturing national attention. 

It all began with last month’s elections 
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to choose a junior-class president and 
king for the junior prom Feb. 3. In the 
first ballot count, victory went to William 
Pfeif of Schenectady, N.Y. But when in- 
vestigation disclosed that the ballot boxes 
had been stuffed with phony Pfeif votes, 
he resigned, and William McCoy of Fond 
du Lac stepped in. Students generally pro- 
claimed that Pfeif was innocent, but Mc- 
Coy gave him neither sympathy nor 
patronage. 

In no time, the Madison collegians were 
at war. Outraged at the “snub” to Pfeif, 
eighteen fraternities and five sororities de- 
cided to boycott the junior prom, levy $5 
fnes on members who attended it, and 
hold an opposition dance at a roadhouse. 
Bound to a $1,350 contract with Bob 
Crosby’s and Jimmy Joy’s orchestras, the 
junior class stood to lose $1,000. 

Then the student union board took 
official action on the election. Pfeif men 
charged that Board President Edward J. 
Fleming, in violation of board rules, had 
campaigned for his fraternity brother Mc- 
Coy. On a vote of confidence in Fleming, 
the board’s eleven men and five women 
split 8-8. When next day’s issue of the 
campus paper reported the vote, James 
Gilboy, a sophomore of the McCoy fac- 
tion, absconded with the entire press run 
of 3,000. 

By last week, university officials had 
forced an armistice and an end to the 
boycott. President Clarence Dykstra 
warned: “If the students can’t stop these 
scandals, the university authorities will 
have to.” Dean Scott H. Goodnight chided 
the student body, then imposed penalties. 
To repay The Cardinal for its stolen pa- 
pers, he fined Fleming $84 and Gilboy and 
another student (a senior) $41 each. All 
three were put on a year’s probation— 
which means that Fleming and his fellow 
senor won’t get their diplomas this year. 
Fleming also was ousted from the board 
Presidency and the elegant suite of rooms 
that goes with the job. 


The Clark F46 A, first molded-fuselage plane 
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Defense: Plastic Planes 
and Quick-Climbing Fighters 
to Solve Air Problems 


Two basic problems facing the planners 
of new air defenses for America are: (1) 
How can we increase our rate of airplane 
production? (2) How can we protect our 
cities and military assets from sudden 
bombing attack even if we build aircraft in 
large numbers? Last week two new Amer- 
ican planes popped into the news as pos- 
sible solutions of these problems. 

One of these planes—as predicted in Per- 
iscope Nov. 14 last—has a fuselage made 
of a semiplastic material called Duramold. 
It came to general public notice last week 
in hearings of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic (Monopoly) Committee (see page 
45) when George Baekeland, vice president 
of the Bakelite Corp., disclosed that his 
company had helped in the plane’s devel- 
opment. Outlining its amazing construc- 
tion, he said nine men working two hours 
could turn out the fuselage of the Clark 
F46 A. Within that time they fill two 
molds (one for each longitudinal half) , ap- 
ply heat and pressure, and remove the fin- 
ished halves for joining together. Wings 
can be manufactured by similar methods. 

Sherman Fairchild and his designer, Col. 
Virginius E. Clark, have worked on the 
plastic fuselage for several years. Last year 
they tried out their first five-place cabin 
plane with a 450-horsepower Ranger en- 
gine. Not only was the craft as light and 
strong as an all-metal one, but the absence 
of rivets freckling the fuselage gave it an 
8 per cent gain over expected speed. The 
chief drawbacks are large investments in 
money and time in building molds for the 
plastics. Those should be offset, however, 
by tremendous decrease in labor cost and 
speed in production on sizable orders. 


Fast climber: the Curtiss-Wright C-W 21 ‘interceptor’ 
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The second new plane in the week’s news 
—the Curtiss-Wright C-W 21 “interceptor 
fighter”—strikes at one of the toughest cur- 
rent problems in air strategy: How can de- 
fending planes combat high-speed bombers 
attacking from altitudes of 20,000 feet or 
higher? While the usual pursuit plane is 
climbing to such heights, a modern bomber 
can travel from 70 to 100 miles. 

The C-W 21, however, is not like most 
single-seaters. It has been stripped down 
in weight and given a huge engine and a 
narrow wing—just to speed its climb. As a 
result it can take off, be a mile up within 60 
seconds, and hit 20,000 feet in less than six 
minutes. Unbelievably speedy, it makes 
over 300 miles an hour at 17,000 feet. With 
two machine guns and a quarter-inch steel 
plate behind the pilot for protection from 
gunfire (the engine guards him from the 
front), such an interceptor should be a 
troublesome antagonist for any bomber. 





Ice in the Carburetor 


At noon on Jan. 21, three men and five 
women sat in the luxurious cabins of Im- 
perial Airways’ flying boat Cavalier, over 
the Atlantic en route to Bermuda. Two 
stewards were getting ready to serve 
luncheon on the ship that for nineteen 
months had shuttled between Bermuda 
and the United States in joint service with 
Pan American’s Bermuda Clipper. 

Up on the plane’s “flight deck,” three 
crew members were not so comfortable. 
With concern, Captain Alderson and First 
Officer Richardson watched gray skies 
growing darker. The temperature tumbled. 
The engines’ smooth hum became dis- 
cordant. To the two veteran airmen that 
meant only one thing—ice forming in the 
carburetors. As one labored to get the en- 
gines clear, the other scribbled notes for 
the radioman to send to the Pan Amer- 
ican base at Port Washington, Long Is- 
land: 

12:23 P.M.—‘“Running into bad weath- 
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er. May have to land”; 12:59 P.M.—“All 
engines failing through ice. . . . Forced 
landing in a few minutes”; 1:11 P.M.— 
“Landing now”; 1:12 P. M.—“Landed O.K. 
Switches off. Stand by”; 1:13 P.M— 
“Sinking” ... 

As the plane dropped to the tossing sea, 
the stewards instructed the passengers to 
slip their arms through loops in the seat 
cushions, buoyant devices intended as 
emergency life preservers. Then all 
plunged into the waves. 

All afternoon the sea grew rougher. 
Two passengers and one of the stewards 
relaxed their grip and sank from sight. 
The rest managed to tie their cushions to- 
gether into a makeshift raft and kept 
afloat. 

About 10 a steamer hove into sight but 
steamed slowly on, the panicky shouts of 
the victims unheard. Another ship ap- 
peared. It, too, began slipping past. This 
time, two of the men let go the raft and 
frantically swam toward the ship, shout- 
ing. It slowed. A searchlight blazed out. 
A boat was lowered from the vessel, the 
Esso tanker Baytown, and the ten ex- 
hausted victims were picked up. 

Monday, as the survivors were brought 
to New York, American experts observed 
the Bermuda Clipper might have fared 
better in similar circumstances. American 
planes, they pointed out, carry elaborate 
anti-ice devices, while British planes, de- 
signed for hot-weather flights to the East, 
are rarely so well equipped. Furthermore, 
Pan American clippers give up hundreds 
of pounds of payload to carry rubber life 
rafts, preservers, and emergency rockets. 
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Cunningham’s Successor? 


Leslie MacMitchell Nominated 
Even by the Great Glenn 


The day after he lowered the world’s 
mile record to 4:04.4 on Dartmouth’s 
springy boards last March, Glenn Cun- 
ningham was asked to name the mile king 
of the future—the athlete most likely to 
succeed the Kansas flyer when he retires. 
With no hesitation whatever, Cunningham 
replied: “Leslie MacMitchell.” 

Many other track experts agree. The 
18-year-old MacMitchell is about two 
years ahead of where Cunningham was at 
the same age. Running for George Wash- 
ington High, New York, the youngster 
last year tore off a 4:21.7 mile and a 4:19 
mile in a relay, whereas Cunningham’s 
best schoolboy effort was 4:24.7. 

Born in New York City, the only child 
of a Scottish mechanic who died seven 
years ago, Thomas Leslie MacMitchell 
(he never uses the Thomas any more) 
showed athletic promise almost as soon as 
his legs could carry him. On the city’s 
sidewalks and in Van Cortlandt Park, he 





went in for football, basketball, hockey, 
baseball, swimming, tennis, volley ball— 
practically every sport but track. 

He finally got around to that, but it 
was not until 1936 that he made his debut 
as a competitive runner, beginning in 
sprints at a boys’ camp and then branch- 
ing into cross-country races. Almost in- 
credibly, it was only one year from the 
time he started running that he picked up 
enough speed to finish a respectable sec- 





Wide World 


Comer: Leslie MacMitchell 


ond to the king of all milers—60 yards be- 
hind—in the Metropolitan A.A.U. cham- 
pionships at Yonkers, N.Y. Cunningham’s 
time was 4:14.1; MacMitchell’s, 4: 23.2. 

This fall MacMitchell entered New 
York University as a freshman, majoring 
in physical education. His postgraduation 
ambition is to be appointed a high-school 
coach by the Board of Education—a job 
which pays $62 weekly. 

Between midterm examinations in his- 
tory, science, and English last week, the 
youth found time for his daily workouts— 
a warm-up mile each afternoon, plus a 
series of sprints, followed by a mile jog. 
Under his enthusiastic coach, Emil Von 
Elling, he practiced pace—setting the ex- 
act time he wanted to run each quarter 
mile and then attempting to hit the nail on 
the head. 

The 153-pound, 5-foot-11 comer uses 
the same stride as most milers: with each 
step ‘he lands first on the ball of his foot; 
then down comes his heel lightly. Just as 
it touches the ground, he springs onto the 
other foot. 

At 6 o’clock on the night of a competi- 
tion he eats steak, a baked potato, and 
string beans. Once the race begins, he 
usually attempts to take the lead and hold 
it, since by front running he has the min- 
imum distance to travel on the inside of 
the track and escapes the flying elbows of 
rivals. 

Going about New York’s streets, the 
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potential mile-Mercury of the future 4) 
ways wears rubber-soled shoes to ease the 
shock of hard pavements. And despite }j, 
track feats he many times has chased , 
trolleycar and missed it, for when he’ 
carrying a book or a package his arm, 
can’t swing and he loses balance. 

On Jan. 28 MacMitchell will run a mil 
in the Metropolitan championships—by 
Cunningham won’t be in the race. In fact, 
the two stars will not meet at a mile dy. 
ing the winter indoor season, which seem; 
good judgment on the youngster’s part— 
why risk almost certain defeat and djs. 
couragement at this early state? jx 
months or a year from now—when he 
matures and can do a 4:12 mile or better 
—will be soon enough to shoot the works, 

Though extremely modest in his opinion 
of himself, MacMitchell predicts that , 
four-minute mile, the dream of the track 
world, will eventually become a reality, 
Don’t be surprised if he’s the one who 
someday achieves that goal. 





Dempsey’s Gesture 


Jack Dempsey last week hired Jess Wij. 
lard, from whom he won the world’s heavy. 
weight championship at Toledo in 1919, to 
act as handshaker in the Manassa Mauler’ 
Miami hotel. Though Willard denied being 
down and out, he jumped at the job. 


¥ When the Boxing Writers Association of 
New York recently voted Dempsey the 
Edward J. Neil plaque for having accon- 
plished most for boxing in 1938, the vote 
took place in Dempsey’s New York restau- 
rant at a luncheon which cost the 38 ring 
writers present slightly over $1 each—not 
a “free meal” as reported in Newsweek, 
Dec. 19. The official award of the trophy 
to Dempsey was made last week in 
another Manhattan restaurant, Dinty 
Moore’s, a banquet which set the writers 
back $5 each for dinner and all they 
wanted to drink. 





Five-Man Hockey 


Sixty years ago, when hockey was start- 
ing to bloom in Canada, a game began 
with nine men on each side. No substi- 
tutions were allowed, so when a player 
was injured he just quit and no one could 
take his place. In those days the game 
usually ended with four or five on each 
team. 

Montreal introduced seven-man hockey, 
substitutions allowed, in 1886. This num- 
ber stood until 1922 when the rover, who 
skated all over the rink, was eliminated. 
Since then hockey has stuck to six-mal 
teams, which seems to satisfy the cus 
tomers. However, in a minor circuit—the 
Ottawa Intermediate League—a further 
reduction to five-man hockey will be intro 
duced this week, each team having only 
one defense man. 
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As yet five-man hockey has not been 
considered seriously by the owners in the 
National Hockey League, but it may have 
to be in the next few years unless more 
capable rookies crop up in the United 
States. Currently, 95 per cent of the stars 
come from Canada, and there are barely 


enough of them to equip the seven major 


teams. 





Bradman Bats On 


Don Bradman, Australian cricket hero 
(NewswWEEK, Jan. 23) , last week refused to 
be put out for 3 hours 21 minutes and 
tied a 37-year-old record. In Sydney, he 
socked his sixth consecutive century (100 
runs in one time at bat), tying the six in 
a row of Charles B. Fry, English amateur, 
in 1901. Since Bradman made his first 
cricket appearance in 1927, he has batted 
948 times and scored 20,908 runs. 





Schoolboy’s Feat 


Waterbugs like Jack Medica, Adolph 
Kiefer, Ralph Flanagan, and Katherine 
Rawls Thompson began cracking world’s 
records at an early age, but never while 
swimming for their school teams. They 
wore the emblems of clubs or aquatic 
organizations. 

That left the field open to James Skin- 
ner of Phillips Exeter Academy, who on 
Jan. 14 achieved the distinction of be- 
coming the first American schoolboy ever 
to set a world’s swimming mark. In a 
meet with the Yale freshmen at New 
Haven—one that escaped general atten- 
tio—Skinner employed the strenuous but- 
terfly stroke throughout, lifting himself 
forward and on top of the water like a 
porpoise, and lowered the 100-yard breast- 
stroke record to 1:02.1 (previous record of 
1:02.88 held by Jack Kasley) . 

Though a schoolboy academically, Skin- 
ner is a man in size; he measures 6 feet 2 
and weighs 173 pounds. Next fall the 
youth, who lives in Ann Arbor, plans to 
enter the University of Michigan. 





Sonja’s Records 


The eye-filling appeal of Sonja Henie’s 
free-skating solos on the ice last week 
lured $225,000 at six performances into 
the Madison Square Garden box office— 
largest gate for an ice show in the New 
York arena’s history. The night before 
her farewell performance, the Hollywood 
star broke another record. She fell down— 


her first flop in three years of more than 
100 shows. 


“ Only a scattering of spectators were at- 
tracted last week to the national figure- 
skating championships in St. Paul, Minn., 
tedious and technical events interesting 
only to competitors and expert skaters. 
Sixty per cent of the contestants’ points 
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were, as usual, compiled in dreary school 
figures—the tracing of required technical 
etchings on the ice—and only 40 per cent 
were gained in interpretive exhibitions. 

Judges in galoshes took notes on the 
school figures, went into a huddle, and 
then, after watching the free skating on 
the final night, emerged with an announce- 
ment that the United States champions 
for 1939 were the same as they were in 
1938. Robin Lee won the men’s figure- 
skating title for the fifth straight time; 
Joan Tozzer repeated in the women’s 
competition. 

The winners differ widely in tempera- 
ment. Lee, now 19, son of a St. Paul skat- 
ing professional, has been skating ever since 
he could walk; he practices constantly and 
is unusually serious about everything he 
undertakes—even his hobbies: golf, tennis, 
and swimming. Miss Tozzer, 17, only child 
of a Harvard University anthropology pro- 
fessor, trains casually. A year ago, after 
winning her first title, she celebrated by 
dancing until dawn. 
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Mexico and the Press: 
Expulsion of Times Reporter 


Laid to Oil Deal Stories 


Four months ago The New York Times 
became concerned by the growth of com- 
plaints concerning news sent from Mexico 
by Frank L. Kluckhohn, its Mexico City 
correspondent—protests that were coming 
not only from readers but from the Mexi- 
can Government itself. The Times sent 
Bruce Rae, an assistant managing editor, 
to Mexico to investigate and as a result 
of the inquiry upheld Kluckhohn as an 
impartial and accurate reporter. 

But the Mexican Government, con- 
cerned particularly by Kluckhohn’s stories 
on land and oil expropriation, kept up its 
attack and by last Monday was ready to 
act. On that day, when the correspondent 
walked out of the Mexican Department 
of Press and Publicity, government agents 
hustled him to the Department of the 
Interior, where the chief administrative 
officer, Manuel Luza, ordered him to get 
out within 24 hours. 

Immediately after the expulsion, verbal 
brickbats started flying between New York 
and the Mexican capital. The Times pro- 
tested editorially: “Mr. Kluckhohn has 
been forced to leave Mexico because of 
the very considerations which have made 
him valuable . . . his independence, his 
enterprise . . .” A Mexican Government 
Press Bureau statement retorted: “He 
made alarming predictions about the sup- 
posed course of national policies.” 


§]The Times’ general manager, Julius 
Ochs Adler, chose an assistant last week— 
Kenneth Collins, the man_ generally 
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Joan Tozzer, women’s champion 


credited with “humanizing” department- 
store advertising in New York. A teacher 
before he joined R. H. Macy & Co. in 
1926, Collins became advertising man- 
ager within a year and in five years 
proved that his idea of personalized de- 
partment-store copy was successful. In 
1932 he shifted to Gimbel Brothers and 
served as a vice president until his resig- 
nation this month. On The Times he will 
assist Adler in handling promotion and 
advertising. 





Spirits Over Britain 


Last September London shook with 
the air-raid jitters, and London newspa- 
pers reflected the fever. In headlines and 
editorials they warned that war was im- 
minent, that England must prepare. But 
one small journalistic voice piped a com- 
forting tune. The weekly Psychic News 
told its 100,000 readers there would be no 
war—the spirits said there couldn’t be be- 
cause no preparation was being made on 
the “other side” to receive those who 
would be killed in the fighting. 

The success of its prediction hauled The 
Psychic News out of the journalistic 
shadows. Consequently, Londoners evinced 
more than usual interest this month in the 
issue which carried the spirits’ prophesies 
for 1939: “There’s no doubt that in a few 
months’ time man will come in contact 
with a crisis. There will be toward the end 
of the year the passing of one very loved, 
one who has done much for your world. 
She is a lady of dignity and grace. There 
will be three upheavals during 1939.” 

The man who disseminates these spirit 
messages is 36-year-old Maurice Barbanell. 
Barbanell was 18 and a self-confessed 
atheist when he heard his first lecture on 
spiritualism. He pooh-poohed it. The 
speaker rebuked the youth and took him 
to a séance where he saw “phenomena 
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which I knew had no normal explanation,” sé 

Within a year Barbanell accepted spirit. 195 

ualism and began to lecture for the cause, \ 

addressing thousands in both England and ie 
America. 





In 1932 he founded The Psychic News. 
Two or three weeks after the first issue, Que 
the paper got a “great scoop”—a script in In 
“automatic writing” from the mystery 


writer Edgar Wallace, describing life after a 
death. This started it toward success and Sa 
in the last six years it has published many the 
spirit messages. The Sino-Japanese war ee 
was forecast a year before the outbreak Gr 
with: “There will be a suppuration in the - 
East. The boil will burst.” Last November par 
it prophesied that in the next few years " 
America would join England to enforce oot 
peace, that Germany’s rulers would fall, jec 
and that the new German regime would nes 
become an ally of America and Britain. Tne 

Besides receiving news stories from the po 
spirits, Barbanell gets advice about the for 
paper. “The spirit of Lord Northcliffe reg- tal; 
ularly criticizes it,” he says. on 





- fac 
Magazine Changes 


When H. L. Mencken and George Jean enc 
Nathan founded The American Mercury pur 


in 1923, they established a magazine that has 
spoke for its era: it was smart; it was tal 
cynical; and it was politically unorthodox. ha 
But times changed—debunking was 00 bre 
longer novel. Mencken and Nathan dis ent 
posed of the magazine; succeeding owners Or 
made such changes as turning it conserva Ca 
tive and printing it in digest-size. ch 

Further changes now seem probable. pa 
For last week Paul Palmer, editor and of 
publisher for the last four years, sold The ha 
Mercury to Lawrence E. Spivak, its Tes 
treasurer and general manager. As editor an 





Spivak selected Eugene Lyons, onetime 
American correspondent for the Russial 
Tass Agency, later Russian correspondent 
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‘or the United Press, and still later author 
af “Assignment in Utopia.” 








f «Also in the magazine field was another 


jevelopment of the week. Apparently in 
Ine with his policy of consolidating his 
holdings, William Randolph Hearst an- 
nounced that the Pictorial Review would 
suspend publication after the March issue. 
Hearst has owned the women’s magazine 
for the last four of its 40 years. 





BOOKS 


Fantasy of the 1950s: 
How an American Wizard Made 
Brawn a World Commodity 





Some authors write their tales of the 
future with tongue in cheek; others indite 
them in the spirit of genuine prophecy; 
many mix fact with fantasy. John S. Mar- 
tin, the latest quill-pushing seer to lift 
the veil of coming events, has concocted 
GeneraL _MANpowEerR—his novel of the 
1950s—with mingled gravity and spoof. 

As Martin sets it up, the world chess- 
board in 1955 is much the same as it is 
now. The little Princess Elizabeth of the 
present sits on the British throne as 
Queen, Prime Minister Eden at her elbow. 
In Italy, an aging, one-eyed Duce con- 
tinues to play Caesar. “Saint” Hitler, com- 
pletely mad, lives on herbs and goats’ milk 
in a guarded tower at Berchtesgaden, but 
the Goebbels regime that keeps his in- 
sanity a secret from the people still rules 
Greater Germany. Across the board, fac- 
ing Europe’s kings, queens, rooks, and 
pawns, glowers a Soviet of Asia. 

There is one notable difference in the 
setup, however. Into the game has in- 
jected himself one J. Orestes Jones, dy- 
namic president of General Manpower, 
Inc—a huge organization supplying man 
power to anyone who needs it, whether 
for breaking a strike (strong-arm bat- 
talion—$1,000 a day) or waging a war, 
and, because of its very size, a puissant 
factor in world affairs. 

General Manpower had evolved from 
its founder’s physical-culture correspond- 
ence course, “Man or Mouse?” From a 
puny movie-house usher, Orestes Jones 
had built himself into a superman, then 
taken to building others, and—because he 
had brains, too—had finally developed 
brawn into a world commodity. When his 
enterprise outgrew the United States, 
Orestes moved the whole outfit to Lower 
California, which he bought from Mexico 
cheap, and set up the State of Man—a 
paradise of free love and mass production 
of soldiers. In a few years Orestes Jones 
had a million half-naked fighting Tarzans, 
teady at moment’s notice to go anywhere 
and maul anyone for a fee. 

General Manpower’s biggest job was an 
assignment from Queen Juliana of Hol- 
and; it was to “cauterize” the Dutch East 




















WEAR IS 
EVERYWHERE... 





























































.SO AIRPLANE 
MANUFACTURERS 
MADE THE SKYWAYS 
SAFE WITH SKF 







Wherever metal contacts metal, WEAR exists 
as the constant threat against the service life 
of equipment ...the frequent threat against 
the lives of people. 



































So engineers, with the wisdom of long ex- 
perience and with faith in a famous symbol, 
specify CSF Anti-Friction Bearings. They 
check WEAR before it has a chance to destroy. 
They conserve Industry’s investment in ma- 
chines. And on the highways and skyways 
of the world they safeguard human lives! 


WEAR is EVERYWHERE... but thanks to 
modern engineering, so is SiS. 


SKE 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Triumphant Trivia 


by BURTON RASCOE 


I takes all sorts of people to make 
a world; and Logan Pearsall Smith is 
one of the queerest of the sorts. In my 
younger, more bellicose,days, when Ring 
Lardner and Sherwood Anderson were 
employing and developing the American 
idiom they had learned from Mark 
Twain and were being studied as models 
of style by the then young Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Logan Pearsall Smith was. the 
very embodiment, the symbol, and spirit 
of everything I was against in the world 
of the mind and belles lettres. 

The mere contemplation of the title 
“Trivia,” his pallid little book of con- 
strained precocity—which was being 
touted by a coterie of Anglophiles who 
would concede nothing to the American 
literature then in being—was enough to 
start me squawking like Donald Duck. 
I had only to reread one of those life- 
less, badly cadenced, weak imitations of 
the glorious art of La Bruyére, Vauven- 
argues, and La Rochefoucauld and I 
was fit to be tied. 

After that confession, is it a sign that 
I am dying more rapidly than usual or 
an indication that, during the 21 years 
between “Trivia” and his latest book, 
Logan Pearsall Smith has learned to 
write a lot better, if I tell you that I 
have read his brief autobiographical 
book, Unrorcotten Years (Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50), with frequent 
outbursts of irritation but, on the whole, 
with much profit and enjoyment? My 
irritation comes from the fact that, 
whereas for years the man has been 
called, in some quarters, a master of 
prose style, he has a worse sense of the 
medium than had the late W. C. Brow- 
nell, who wrote a book on English prose 
that was about the all-time low in 
syntax and felicity of expression. 

Smith has permitted himself many 
outbursts against what he calls “jour- 
nalese” and careless writing. He advises 
young authors to revise and revise and 


to polish each sentence with care. You - 


get the idea that he is so finicky about 
his proof corrections that he must be a 
great bother to his publishers, and that 
his copy and his corrections have come 
to be so regarded as those of a sacred 
cow that the proofreaders dare not 
make a correction even when it is ob- 
vious that he has made a ludicrous mis- 
take, viz: “He tells also of being wel- 
comed among a company of English 


Friends by a Philadelphian and youth- 
ful acquaintance, Eliza B. Kirkbride, 
who had married, as his third wife, 
the eminent and opulent Joseph 
John Gurney.” (“Unforgotten Years,” 
page 20). 

Nor would a proofreader dare suggest 
to Smith that the judicious insertion of 
a comma after the word “these” would 
make it unnecessary for the reader to 
read this sentence a second time: “They 
were the parents of nine children, and 
in the eldest of these peculiar symptoms 
were beginning to alarm the family.” 
When I first read that sentence, I 
thought: “I’ve heard children called a 
lot of things but I have never heard 
them called ‘peculiar symptoms’ be- 
fore.” 

And yet, after all, it was Smith’s 
coterie of admirers (not Smith himself) 
who insisted he was a great prose styl- 
ist: he is extremely modest about his 
talents and blandly insists, in effect, 
that he had inherited enough income 
from his father’s glass factory to live 
comfortably without working for the 
rest of his life; and a Quaker cousin, a 
Miss Thomson, had told him to go 
ahead and have a good time with his 
money: “Go and live at Monte Carlo 
and enjoy thyself” she advised, rather 
than. become like their cousins who had 
gone into business—‘“dull old men be- 
fore their time. What good has their 
money done them?”; that in his youth 
he thought of Culture not as a thing in 
itself but “as bestowing a kind of dis- 
tinction on its possessor”; that when he 
went to Oxford and there took up a 
long residence as a remittance man and 
American expatriate, he was a snob, 
while pretending to be democratic, and 


_ that he had a sparse talent for writing 


and not much inclination for it, except 
as a means of acquiring social dis- 
tinction. 

And now in the autumn of his years 
Mr. Smith has written a gallant and 
humorous book, studded with marvel- 
ous anecdotes about (and portraits of) 
such figures as Walt Whitman, Whis- 
tler, Pater, Raleigh, etc., and enlivened 
by an ancient’s triumphant trivia about 
the life he has known. For this we must 
honor him. The chapter on Whitman 
alone should make this book a classic 
and a perennial source of Whitmanian 
interpretation. 








NEWSWERE K 
——=—[= 
Indies of the Red virus that had seeped 
down from Soviet Asia and threatened {, 
turn the whole island populations against 
their European overlords. The account of 
this expedition is the main episode of M,y. 
tin’s book and leads to its shocking climay 
Martin’s life has peculiarly fitted lin 
for handling news background and specy. 
lating on the course of history. On grady. 
ation from Princeton in 1923, he joined 
the original staff of the magazine Time ,; 
contributing editor, became Managing 
editor, and since at one time or anothe 
has had a hand in most of Time’s allie 
enterprises. Out of his experience an 
imagination he has spun an exciting tal 
with gusto and humor. (GENERAL May. 
POWER. 307 pages, 68,000 words. Mays. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $2.50.) 


Back of the Arab Revolt 


Perhaps even more bemusing to the lay. 
man than the intricacies of French politics 
are the issues of the Palestine-Arab sity. 
ation. Any newspaper reader can see that 
something is brewing in that part of the 
world; what and why are mysteries. 

In Tue AraB AWAKENING, out this week, 
George Antonius attempts to dispel some 
of the fog. An Arab himself and a citizen 
of Palestine, Antonius has special quali- 
fications for the job; he served as a Brit- 
ish official in Egypt from 1914 to 192! 
and in Palestine nine years more. He has 
seen and talked to most of the men mixed 
up in the Arab revolt over a period of 
years, from Feisal and King Husein to 
T. E. Lawrence and British officialdom. 

The first part of the book fills in the 
historic background of the Arab national 
movement and goes into the little-known 
role played by American missionaries and 
teachers in the Arab renaissance that led 
to it. The author then analyzes the revolt 
of 1916 and the Holy War that preceded 
and produced it. To those whose main 
source of knowledge of the Arab world has 
been Colonel Lawrence’s writings, this part 
of the book will be a revelation. Antonius 
finds himself (and his facts) at variance 
with much that Lawrence wrote; his view 
of the man, whom he knew and liked, is o 
particular value. Another noteworthy 
chapter details the whole story of France’ 
mandate over Syria—and the sorry mes 
which the French generals Gourand, Wey- 
gand, and Sarrail made of it. 

The author publishes for the first time 
the full text of the correspondence betweti 
the Arab chief Husein and Sir Henry Mae- 
Mahon, containing the famous pledg 
whereby Britain promised Arab autonomy 
over territory that included Palestine. He 
writes in a lucid, colorful style based 
exhaustive research—and his documetl 
rates as a “must” book on the Palestin 
problem. (Tue Aras Awakentne. 4! 
pages, 148,000 words. Maps, appendiat 
index. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $3.) 
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| seeped OTHER NEW BOOKS 
ened to . . : 
against Some editors call the Dionne Quin- 
‘ount of Ituplets the biggest news story of the cen- 
of Mar. Maitury: it has everything. Among its many 
- climax angles, not the least in human interest is 
‘ed lin the story of the little doctor who brought 
1 specy. the five half-alive mites into the world 
| grady. Mand kept them there against all odds. 


\llan Roy Dafoe’s story has been told 
many times—in the movies, the papers, 
and over the air. Now it is set down in a 


> joined 


anaging : 
another [Ebook by his good friend Frazier Hunt, 
’s allied newspaper man and author of “One Amer- 
ce and Migican.” Hunt shifts his story back and 
ing tale MMforth, covering the doctor’s five years with 
» May. Site quints and his 50-odd years of ob- 
Maps, Hiccurity before they came. It is a readable 
50.) and moving human document. (Tue Lir- 
ns Doc. 300 pages, 68,000 words. Simon 
& Schuster, New York. $2.) 

Here Comes A Canpie. By Storm 
the lay. MaJameson. 281 pages, 82,000 words. Mac- 
politics Mmillan, New York. $2.50. A good, artful 
ab sity. Hgtale centering about a once-proud London 
ee that mansion, New Moon Yard, which houses 
of the Magan assortment of enterprises, including a 
ies. wine shop and a ritzy night club—and a 
is week, stranger assortment of people whose ac- 
el some Mametions spin the plot. 
catia ConsuttaTION Room. By Frederic 
| qual. Loomis, M.D. 281 pages, 81,000 words. 
a Brit. Knopf, New York. $2.50. An autobiogra- 
0 192 phy of a California gynecologist and obste- 
ee trician—something new in doctors’ books. 
1 mixe( 
riod of Wat to Listen For IN Music. By 
sein to MaAaron Copland. 253 pages, 57,000 words. 
dom. Musical illustrations, appendixes, index. 
in the Mp!cGraw-Hill, New York. $2.50. An ex- 
ational MaecePtionally lucid presentation, by an ac- 


_known M@©O™plished composer and lecturer, of the 


ies and Mam versified elements that enter all compo- 
hat led sitions, classical and modern. 
> revolt 
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MYSTERY WEEK 





ANTIDOTE TO VENoM. By Freeman Wills 
Crofts. 322 pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. 
$2. An old hand at detective-story writing 
experiments with a new way of telling 
them: this is a psychological study of how 
a zookeeper and a lawyer decide to murder 
an aged professor. The only mystery left 
for Inspector French to solve is how they 
induced the snake to bite the victim. 
Though the pious morality seems unneces- 
sary to the story, the new approach is 
interesting and successful. 


Even Doctors Die. By Lindsay Anson. 
“82 pages. Crime Club, New York. $2. 
Young Peter Allen, London newspaper 
man, befriends pretty Carol Morse when 
she is taken ill on the street. He finds he 
has on his hands a stranger whose mere 
resence seems to inspire a series of mur- 
ers. In trying to solve the mystery, Allen 
heovers a fantastic plot which confuses 
‘veryone—even, apparently, the author. 
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Ate te A OIL LACE 


Pepsodent Antiseptic 
Kills Germs in Seconds. 


. EVEN WHEN DILUTED WITH 2 PARTS WaTeR / 


NO OTHER LEADING BRAND CAN TRUTHFULLY MATCH THIS! 


@ When you want to fight a cold or 
ease a simple sore throat, you want 
to ill germs... isn’t that right? Then 
look at these facts! 


I. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL, 
sensational, safe Germ-Killer, Pepso- 
dent Antiseptic kills germs in seconds 
even when diluted with 2 parts water. 
No other leading advertised brand can 
truthfully say this! 


2. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL 
tests show these results. Gargling with 
Pepsodent Antiseptic diluted with 2 
parts water, immediately reduces the 
bacterial count in the mouth by as 
much as 97 % ; and that reduction still 


amounts in many cases to 80% after 
as long as 2 hours! No other leading 
advertised brand can truthfully say this! 


3. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL 
Pepsodent Antiseptic makes your 
money go 3 times as far. When di- 
luted with 2 parts of water, it is as 
effective as other leading advertised 
brands used full strength. No other 
leading advertised brand can truth- 
fully say this! 
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Newsweek chart 


Wage and Labor Acts Pending 
in Legislatures of 26 States 


Most of Them Supplementary 
to U.S. Laws; Ban on Sit-downs 


Embodied in Some Plans 


Federal legislation controlling wages, 
hours, and employe relations is pegged to 
the government’s power to regulate inter- 
state commerce—the only basis for such 
laws short of constitutional amendments. 
Many employes are not now covered by the 
Wage-Hour Act or the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act because of their intrastate occu- 
pations and specific exemptions in the laws. 
Thus, the Wage-Hour Act covers only about 
one-third of America’s 34,000,000 workers 
(exclusive of agriculture) and the Wagner 
Act covers about two-thirds. 

To place workers and employers in in- 
trastate industry on an equal basis with 
those in interstate industry, 26 state leg- 
islatures this week are considering laws to 
supplement the Federal acts. A start to 
this end has already been made: “Little 
Wagner Acts” have been adopted in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin, and Utah; 27 states now have some 
form of minimum wage laws; 45 regulate 
hours, and all 48 have some type of child- 
labor statutes—most of them at wide vari- 
ance with the Federal law. But uniformity 
—and agreement on the form additional 
laws should take—are lacking pending 
clarification of the new Federal statute. 


Both the A.F. of L. and the C.1.0. urge 
adoption of state wage-hour laws modeled 
after the Federal act. The C.L.O. also would 
model state labor-relations acts on the con- 
troversial Federal law, but the A.F. of L. 
has made no recommendations pending its 
fight in Washington for Wagner Act 
amendments (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 2). Most 
state legislators seem inclined to heed the 
critics of the Wagner Act rather than or- 
ganized labor’s demands, however. Ex- 
amples: 

Michigan. The program of Gov. Frank 
D. Fitzgerald, who defeated Gov. Frank 
Murphy (now Attorney General) on an 
anti-sit-down platform, would: (1) outlaw 
sit-downs, (2) force workers to file notice 
ten days before striking, (3) provide for 
the discharge of men involved in illegal 
strikes, (4) prohibit lockouts, (5) limit 
picketing, (6) protect minority groups 
against both employers and unions, (7) 
outlaw company unions, and (8) provide 
for state operation of utilities in strikes. 

Maine. A bill recommended by a com- 
mittee appointed by the legislature follows 
the form of the Wagner Act, but would: 
(1) ban sit-downs, (2) prohibit coercion 
from any source, (3) impose no require- 
ment that employers bargain, (4) prohibit 
sympathy strikes, (5) set up unfair labor 
practices for employes as well as employ- 
ers, (6) provide power to ban dues collec- 
tion and put unions out of business for six 
months for unfair labor practices, (7) pe- 


nalize employers found guilty of unfai; 
practices with cease-and-desist orders, 

Bans on sit-downs are also under dis. 
cussion in New Jersey and in Minne. 
sota. In addition, the Minnesota }jj 
would separate administrative and jud. 
cial functions of the proposed state labor. 
relations board. 

Meanwhile, the first legislative attack op 
the Wagner Act was tossed into the Wash. 
ington hopper last week by Rep. C. Arthy 
Anderson, a Missouri Democrat. His meas. 
ure asked repeal of the act to clear the 
way for a labor-relations law that woul 
give all judicial functions to the Federal 
courts, require elections in all cases for 
certification of unions as bargaining agen. 
cies, and bar aliens and convicted felons 
from union leadership. 





Significance 


Fights over Little Wagner Acts promise 
to be as noisy as the Washington battle to 
amend the original act. Small businessmen, 
fiercely resentful of regulation, even though 
many have so far escaped the major re- 
strictions of the Wagner Act, are actively 
protecting their interests. On the other 
hand, both branches of organized labor 
have large stakes in the state battles. 
Strictly intrastate retail trade employs 4, 
000,000 workers. Restaurants, hotels, laun- 
dries, repair shops and the like contribute 
an imposing number of workers the unions 
would like to organize under the guarantee 
of laws similar to the Wagner Act. To la- 
bor, the proposed Michigan and Maine 
laws look as restrictive as the Oregon labor 
law (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 5, 1938) now being 
fought by both A.F. of L. and C.L.0. 

Proposed wage and hour laws are likely 
to form a more uniform pattern than the 
labor-relations statutes. The Federal act 
provides for reimbursement of state agen- 
cies for services rendered in enforcement of 
Federal laws, and such services would be 
made easier by uniform legislation. Oppos- 
tion to any action on wages and hours un- 
til the Federal act is clarified by the courts 
is developing in retail and _ industrial 
groups, however. 





Double Purge 


The disunited official family of the 
United Automobile Workers Union was 
purged last week — by itself. President 
Homer Martin suspended the majority of 
the executive board and the executive- 
board majority suspended Martin. Instead 
of ending the fight (Newsweek, Jan. 23), 
the suspensions, in effect, created two 
unions. 

Martin prepared to call a convention 
for Mar. 1 at Detroit. The executive board, 
claiming C.1.0. backing, issued its call for 
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, convention at Cleveland Mar. 20. The 
locals now must decide whether to send 
delegates to one or both meetings. 

In connection with the dispute, dissolu- 
tion of the Liberty Legion of America, un- 
affliated union claiming 90,000 Ford mem- 
bers, was credited to Martin by Harry 
H. Bennett, Ford personnel director—leav- 
ing the ex-U.A.W. president in position to 
say he has accomplished more in the Ford 
situation than any other labor leader. His 
opponents charged . Martin “conspired” 
with Ford officials to create a U.A.W. 
secession movement. 





Patent Probe 


TNEC Investigators Hear 
Present System Defended 


Ever since 1641, when the Plymouth 
Colony granted one Samuel Winslow a 
patent on his new method of making salt, 
inventors have been encouraged and pro- 
tected in this country. Our present law, 
giving the patentee the exclusive right to 
the manufacture and use of his brain child 
for seventeen years, was passed in 1836, 
and under it well over 2,000,000 patents 
have been granted. 

In recent years there has been some 
questioning as to whether these “little 
monopolies” always operate in the public 
interest. Last week, as for the past two 
months, the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee continued its efforts, to 
find the answer. 

As investigations go, it was a lot of fun. 
The committee men toyed delightedly 
with a model magnetic hoist and inspected 
invisible glass and various gadgets passed 
around by the testifying industrialists. 
Dr. Vannevar Bush of Carnegie Institution 
nearly stopped proceedings with some 
little metal disks. Warmed in the hand 
and placed on the table they would leap 
5 feet in the air. He described them as 
important thermostatic control devices 
that might never have been developed 
unless the inventor had been assured of 
patent protection. And the investigators 
heard experts tell them about television, 
plastic airplanes (see page 37), the X-ray, 
and other fascinating subjects. 

High lights of the testimony: 

Lawrence Langner, theatrical producer 
and international patent lawyer, defended 
the American system as the best in the 
world: “If you want people to invest, give 
them a complete monopoly and make 
them behave afterward.” 

Philo T. Farnsworth, who at the age of 
14 discovered the basic principles of tele- 
vision, said that visual radio had largely 
been kept off the general American mar- 
ket simply because of engineering prob- 
lems and that no company would go ahead 
alone with it because “the whole future of 
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TL, O to this delightful winter vaca- 
tionland where all members of 


the family will enjoy healthful recreation . . . where the air is 
dry and invigorating, the sun radiates a surprising warmth 
and there’s an informal, friendly western atmosphere. 


More Shing for your In addition to “powder” snow 
J which lasts until late spring— 
wmne and Money and long timber-free slopes, 
one of Sun Valley’s big attractions are the chair ski-lifts which 
carry skiers to the top of the slopes and make it possible to 
enjoy an amazing number of downhill runs in an hour’s time. 


For beginners there are practice slopes and a Ski School 
staffed by experts who also instruct in racing technique. 


AND MANY OTHER SPORTS 


—including skating, sleighing, and swimming in an outdoor 
warm-water pool. During the evening hours, music, dancing 


and first-run movies may be enjoyed. 
e a a * 


Sun Valley Lodge is the finest hostelry of its kind and the 
picturesque Challenger Inn features attractive double rooms 
at $4 per day up. Both Lodge and Inn are “European plan”... 
Write for schedule of special winter-spring events. 


For information or reser- 
vations, write or wire 
W. P. ROGERS 
General Manager 
Sun Valley, Idaho 
or 
W.S. BASINGER 
Pass’r Trafic Manager 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 


THE PROGRESSIVE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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the art depends upon standardization of 
equipment.” 

Commissioner of Patents Conway P. 
Coe showed that 247 special patents in 
the first three months of their existence 
led to the investment of $8,998,014 and 
the added employment of 14,413 men. 
Recommending various reforms—including 
a single court of patent appeals and a 
twenty-year limit between filing of a 
patent application and the final expira- 
tion of the granted patent (the law has 
permitted delays stretching this period to 
44 years)—he declared: “What we need 
is not to decrease but to enhance the 
monopoly called a patent.” 

Some of the committee men regarded 
last week’s hearings as a waste of time, 
one complaining privately that the evi- 
dence was “saccharine.” However, most 
agreed with Chairman O’Mahoney that 
the witnesses gave impressive evidence of 
the importance of the patent system and 
the economic value of patent protection. 
In general, though the committee has the 
idea that most inventing today is done in 
large laboratories, its members feel greater 
protection should be given to the “wild- 
cat” inventor. 





Gold and the Dollar 


The Thomas amendment to the Farm 
Relief Act passed in May 1933 authorized 
President Roosevelt to devalue the dollar 
by as much as 50 per cent of its former 
gold content. In January 1934 the Presi- 
dent cut the dollar to 59.06 per cent. His 
authority to devalue down to the 50 per 
cent level was extended by Congress in 
January 1937 and expires June 30 this 
year. Expiring at the same time is the 
Treasury’s authority to operate the $2,000,- 
000,000 stabilization fund created out of 
the government’s profit from devaluation. 

Last week the President asked Congress 
to extend these powers to Jan. 15, 1941, 
because “the international . . . situation is 
still such that it would not be safe to per- 
mit such powers to be terminated.” 

The stabilization fund has proved valu- 
able in protecting the dollar in interna- 
tional exchange and has been particularly 
active since the 1936 tripartite monetary 
agreement. Secretary Morgenthau recent- 
ly indicated that the fund’s operation has 
netted the government a profit of not less 
than $6,000,000. 

The Secretary has repeatedly emphasized 
that additional dollar devaluation is not 
contemplated under present conditions. 
However, in view of the boiling foreign ex- 
change cauldron—the pound sterling re- 
cently sank to a five-year low (NeEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 16) —the Administration would 
like to retain its authority to devalue fur- 
ther as an ace in the hole in case the inter- 
national situation becomes worse. Despite 
some Congressional opposition, the Presi- 
dent’s request is likely to be granted. 


10,170 Stockholders 


Monsanto ‘Biography’ Shows 
Wide Extent of Ownership 


In 1937 a book by Ferdinand Lundberg 
charged that “60 families” controlled 
American industry. Secretary Ickes picked 
up the charge and broadcast it. There fol- 
lowed countless debates in which econo- 
mists and corporation executives punctured 
the “60-family” thesis, but the net result 
was to leave many persons wondering just 
who did own business—and even some 
corporation officials realized that they did 
not know exactly for whom they were 
managing their enterprises. 

This week a typical American corpora- 
tion presents an answer to the question, 
both for enlightenment of the public and 
its employes. The Monsanto Chemical Co. 
typifies the American tradition in that— 
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Monsanto’s 10,170 stockholders 
include Cornell University . . . 
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started at St. Louis by John F. Queeny in 
1901 as a family enterprise (he named it 
after his wife, a descendant of the Duc de 
Monte Santo), producing saccharin—it 

w into the largest producer of fine 
chemicals and those used in the phar- 
maceutical trade, selling stock to the public 
to finance the expansion. It reached “ma- 
turity” in 1929 when its stock was listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

A 40-page, profusely illustrated article 
in the Monsanto employes’ magazine de- 
scribes the 10,170 stockholders, living in 
every state of the union, who own the 
1,291,816 American shares of the company. 
These comprise 3,890 men, including farm- 
ers, bookkeepers, and college professors, 
among others, and 3,714 women—who own 
96 per cent of all shares. The list is com- 
pleted by 316 joint owners (partnerships 
or husbands and wives) , 1,601 estates and 
trusts, 34 investment trusts, 42 colleges and 
universities, 72 insurance companies, 121 
hospital and philanthropic foundations, 192 
brokers, and 188 other individuals who 
cannot be classified. ‘ 

As an added feature, the magazine prints 
biographies of representative owners of 
this typical business in a typical city— 
Cincinnati. 
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Cures for Cotton 


Business and Government 






Hunt Means of Curbing Surplus 


Approximately 50,462,000 bales of cot- 
ton jammed the world’s warehouses after 
the 1938-39 crop was picked. At the 
present rate of consumption an estimated 
27,250,000 bales will be drawn off before 
the next harvest, leaving almost a year’s 
supply still in storage. The question is: 
how can the world catch up? 

As the largest contributor to the world 
surplus—withdrawing 11,000,000 bales 
from the market through government 
loans—the United States last week in- 
tensified its perennial search for the cor- 
rect answer. Some proposals: 

Conference. Henry A. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, received vague Ad- 
ministration approval of a plan to call an 
international cotton conference to set up 
an ever-normal world cotton warehouse 
and impose export quotas on cotton na- 
tions. 

Holiday. Some cotton bloc senators dis- 
cussed giving cotton farmers a year’s 
vacation by donating, or selling to them 
at less than the average 8.3 cent loan 
rate, all loan cotton in which the govern- 
ment has invested $500,000,000. 

_ War Reserve. Cotton-market men would 
like to eliminate loan cotton as a market 
factor by making it a permanent emergency 
backlog under the preparedness program. 
The Hard Way. The National Retail Dry 

























Though your diet may call for Melba toast and tea, we 
know there are moments when your spirit demands 
nectar and ambrosia ~~ Perhaps this is why so many 
enjoy the St. Regis, for our service is definitely planned 
to suit every mood. When you want gaiety, there is the 
sparkling ice entertainment in the Iridium Room. For 
a brief dinner before the theatre or one at leisure with 
entertainment and dancing, we offer the Maisonette 
Russe ~~ Whether you merely drop in for dinner or 
stay for a week or a year, you will find that the St. Regis 
will try to anticipate your every mood. 
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© 6 FINE TRAINS DAILY 
HAVANA « NASSAU + SOUTH 































Let your Winter-Vacation begin 
aboard train. There's a Coast Line 
train exactly suited to your liking 
-+. your time ... your budget. All 
completely air-conditioned, and 
all swiftly glide over the ONLY 
DOUBLE TRACK, SEA LEVEL 
ROUTE fo Florida. So go via 
COAST LINE . . . ride in PRO- 
TECTED COMFORT. 

Low fares. Convenient connec- 
tions available from all Eastern 
cities. 
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NEW DESK SET ENDS 
WRITING TROUBLES 


Ready to write at an instant’s notice, this new 
Robinson PEN-in-INK cannot get out of order— 
holds full year’s ink supply. Cannot flood or dry up. 












































The Ink Is in the Base—pen rests in the ink, 
adjusted to your individual requirements—al- 
ways ready to write—exclusive E-ject-R pen 
changes nibs without touching inky point. 

This 1939 version of the pen that never fails 
is only $3.50. FOUR exclusive features—pat- 
ented by originators of the PEN-in-INK idea 
which is revolutionizing writing habits. 

SPECIAL. To check distribution we offer a 
discount certificate which your dealer will ac- 
cept as 25% cash. Write your name and address 
on margin and mail this advertisement to us. 
The Makers of Robinson Reminders, Westfield, 
Massachusetts. 


ROBINSON 
PEN-IN-INK 








SMOKESCREEN 


With Newsweek you get behind the 
smokescreen of bias and propaganda 
shrouding today's events . . . for 
Newsweek gives you the facts and 
the meaning of those facts. If you 
don't already, why not subscribe 
NOW. 52 exciting issues cost only $4. 
Just drop a card to Newsweek, 1270 
Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. We'll send you a 
bill later. 
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Men Past 40 


If your territory is open you can become 
a Fyr-Fyter Dealer. Build a permanent, 
profitable business for yourself allied with 
a large, old, reliable company. We help 
you finance your business. In your letter 
give experience and qualifications. 











THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY, Dept. 6-37, Dayton, 0. 





Reduce “WASHROOM 
INFECTION ’’ 


Jutta! GATES 


Onliwon Towels and Tissue 
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Goods Association and the Cotton Textile 
Institute advised the government to: (1) 
liquidate loans over a long period of years, 
(2) stimulate exports, (3) develop new 
weaves and finishes, (4) intensify research 
for new uses, (5) set up a 3,000,000- to 
5,000,000-bale emergency reserve, and (6) 
guard against future surpluses by diversi- 
fied farming in the Cotton Belt. 

The National Cotton Council—growers 
and first handlers—will meet at Dallas, 
Texas, this week to formulate a program. 





Significance 


The cotton problem boils down to find- 
ing means of eliminating the annual carry- 
over without further disrupting the market 
which recently reached a low of 7.26 cents 
a pound. This season’s world production, 
27,850,000 bales, is in reasonable balance 
with estimated consumption, 27,250,000 
bales, because American farmers took the 
restriction rap. 

Washington shies away from the two 
most direct means of getting rid of loan 
cotton—destruction or dumping on foreign 
markets. Proponents of dumping justify 
this means by saying the loan plan has 
failed to raise prices, therefore the cotton 
should be permitted to find its level in the 
foreign markets where it would have gone 
if there had been no loan plan. 





Buying Rush 
Retailers at N.Y. Session 
Expect Business Rise in ’39 


A good index of business activity is the 
number of buyers who flock into New 
York and Chicago from all over the coun- 
try to replenish the shelves of their home- 
town stores. On Jan. 17 The New York 
Times listed more than 1,100 out-of-town 
buyers in its Buyers’ Arrival columns, 
the largest total since the newspaper 
started compiling the figures in 1928. 
Low retail stocks, averaging 12 to 13 per 
cent less than last year, partly accounted 
for the influx; another factor was the an- 
nual convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association in New York last 
week, 

Besides listening to speeches on retail 
problems, members of the association, 
which represents 5,700 department, dry- 
goods, and specialty stores, inspected an 
exhibit of store equipment, ranging from 
Kover-Lips—“Please wear one to avoid 
lipstick stains when trying on garments” 
—to a pilferage detector that traps coun- 
ter and stockroom thieves by means of 
an electric eye. 

High lights of the sessions included: (1) 
Report of a survey of 3,000 employes in 
four stores showing that they consider 
interesting work more desirable than fair 
pay and employer appreciation preferable 
to job security. (2) Discussion of August 
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" Wide World 
Saul Cohn, retailer’s head 


fur and coat sales, revealing marked dis- 
agreement as to their desirability. (3) 
Criticism by Mrs. J. Richard Powell, the 
convention’s “Mrs. Typical Customer” 
(Newsweek, Jan. 23) , of the “yes, dearie” 
approach used by many older salespeople. 
(4) Prediction by John W. Wingate, pro- 
fessor of merchandising at New York Uni- 
versity, that stores may have to stay open 
several evenings a week to accommodate 
the public’s growing desire for evening 
shopping. (5) Reelection of Saul Cohn, 
New York, as president. 





Significance 


The fact that retail trade last month 
equaled and in some lines exceeded the 
December 1937 dollar volume is taken as 
an indication that 1939 will be a better 
year for retailers than 1938 (although 
probably not so good as 1937) and this 
feeling was reflected in speeches at the 
N.R.D.G.A. convention. 

Retail sales in 1938 totaled $35,300, 
000,000, a 12 per cent decline from the 
1937 level, according to Department of 
Commerce estimates. 





Pipe Progress 


The “Chin-Rester” pipe was introduced 
at the National Association of Tobacco Dis- 
tributors convention in Chicago last week. 
While the bit sticks out of the smoker's 
mouth at the conventional angle, the stem 
doubles back into a long Z-prong to rest 
against his chin, then right-angles forward 
to form the bowl. The pipe was originally 
designed for men with false teeth, but the 
sponsors believe it will appeal to many 
smokers who’d like to take a load off their 
jaws. Other attractions: a $1,000 set of 31 
matched grain pipes and a featherweight 
pipe for ladies (which veteran pipemakers 
hope won’t catch on). 

Delegates were optimistic, expecting 
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1939 sales to exceed last year's record. 
Approximate 1938 figures — cigarettes, 
$1,166,332,000; cigars, $250,000,000; snuff 
(increasing) , $38,000,000; chewing tobac- 
co (decreasing) , $150,000,000; smoking to- 
bacco, $450,000,000; domestic pipes, $15,- 
900,000. Cigarette smokers paid some $500,- 
000,000 Federal taxes in 1938—more than 
our army and air force costs for that year. 





States Fight Move 


to Ban Exemptions 


Employes of bridge, highway, and port 
agencies operated by state and local gov- 
ernments breathed easier last week, al- 
though schoolteachers, firemen, and the 
rest of the 2,600,000 on local government 
pay rolls didn’t feel so well. The reason for 
the relief of the first group: President 
Roosevelt’s request that Congress enact a 
law relieving the Treasury of the duty of 
assessing three-year retroactive income 
taxes against employes of certain state 
agencies. The reason for the gloom of the 
second: his reiterated demand for a law 
terminating the immunity of all public 
employes, and also interest paid on gov- 
ernment bonds, from Federal taxation. 

Both Presidential requests were a fol- 










Dose of Their Own Medicine 














Packer in The N. Y. Daily Mirror 





low-up to the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Gerhardt case (Newsweek, June 6, 
1938), which held that salaries paid by 
all public agencies such as the Port of 
New York Authority were taxable. It put 
the Treasury on notice that it must at- 
tempt, unless Congress intervened, to col- 
lect taxes on the salaries such workers had 
earned during a period they thought they 
Were immune from  taxation—incomes 
long since spent. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s message made it clear 
he holds that a “simple statute” is all that 
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is necessary to abolish tax exemption, 
rather than the constitutional amendment 
favored by most fiscal students. He argued 
that, while the Supreme Court had several 
times held state and municipal bonds im- 
mune from Federal taxation, it had ap- 
plied the same doctrine to salaries of all 
public employes prior to the Gerhardt de- 
cision. Thus, he felt, the court might now 
be willing also to reverse its stand on tax- 
ation of bonds. 
Significance 

Passage of a bill to prevent retroactive 
assessments on salaries seems assured, and 
the proposal to permit Uncle Sam to tax 
local government employes—coupled with 
state taxation of Federal workers—may 
slip through. But any measure designed to 
end the tax immunity of bonds faces a 
rough road in Congress. 

The Conference for State Defense (state 
attorneys general) has rallied the political- 
ly powerful state and city employe organi- 
zations to fight the proposal. They assert: 
(1) the program threatens states’ rights, 
for it is only a step from taxing a state’s 
bonds to taxation of its revenues; (2) re- 
moval of the exemption privilege would 
increase the cost of local borrowing by 
1% to 2 per cent; (3) only a few states 
would gain by being allowed to tax Federal 
bonds, since such securities are owned 
chiefly in the financial centers. 

No one knows whether the Treasury’s 
estimates that the program might eventu- 
ally yield it $179,000,000 to $337,000,000 
annually will work out. Under the pro- 
posal, only future bond issues would be 
taxed, and who can guess when the more 
than $50,000,000,000 of Federal, state, and 
local bonds now held by private investors 
will be replaced by new issues, or how 
rapidly such refunding will occur? 








WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Market Decline 


After having fluctuated uncertainly dur- 
ing most of the New Year (Business 
Tides, Jan. 23), the New York stock 
market met an acute selling wave on Mon- 
day. The Dow-Jones average of industrial 
stock prices closed at 141.32, lowest clos- 
ing since Sept. 29, compared with the 1939 
high of 154.85 on Jan. 4. Most commonly 
assigned reason for the break was the in- 
ternational situation, particularly: (1) 
fears for Germany’s economic future raised 
by the retirement of Dr. Schacht (see 
page 21) and (2) fears that new “inci- 
dents” might follow the seemingly immi- 
nent victory of the rebels in Spain. Lon- 
don, Amsterdam, and Paris markets were 
under heavy pressure all day. 


Probers Balked 


Two Federal agencies were halted, at 
least temporarily, in their efforts to delve 
into the affairs of private companies. A 
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United States District Court ordered the 
SEC to suspend its inquiry into the af- 
fairs of A. P. Giannini’s Transamerica 
Corp. pending determination of a suit to 
restrain the commission from further pub- 
licizing the subsidiary Bank of America’s 
financial affairs. Counsel for Transamer- 
ica have also asked the SEC to limit its 
inquiry to the purpose of requiring such 
changes in the holding company’s regis- 
tration statement as deemed necessary, 
claiming the hearings could not properly 
include the question of whether Trans- 
america’s stock should be delisted. Simi- 
larly charging lack of jurisdiction, a group 
of witnesses “on advice of counsel” refused 
to answer questions posed by the Federal 
Power Commission in its probe of the As- 
sociated Gas & Electric System. 


Stockholders’ Checkup 


Radio Corp. of America announced that 
on Dec. 22 directors amended the by-laws 
so that henceforth stockholders at their 
annual meeting will select the public ac- 
countants to audit the company’s finan- 
cial statements—a system that is standard 
practice in England. Officials denied that 
they acted as a result of the McKesson & 
Robbins case, in which auditing methods 
have come under inquiry. RCA also made 
news when its president, David Sarnoff, 
accepted the Gold Medal Achievement 
Award of the Poor Richard Club in Phila- 
delphia and declared: “The most vital 
function of a free press and a free radio 
is that of an automatic alarm . . . pre- 
serving the watchfulness of the people 
toward all issues affecting their constitu- 
tional liberties.” 


To Settle Disputes 


When the Inter-American Commercial 
Arbitration Commission was formed in 1934 
by the American Arbitration Association 
and the Council on Inter-American Rela- 
tions to foster arbitration of controversies 
between business groups in the 21 Amer- 
ican republics, Spruille Braden was named 
chairman. Preparing for his new post as 
United States Ambassador to Colombia, 
Braden yielded the chairmanship to 
Thomas J. Watson, president of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., at a 
luncheon Jan. 17 in the St. Regis Hotel, 
New York. Speaking at the luncheon, Mrs. 
Vincent Astor, a director of the associa- 
tion, paid tribute to Braden’s work and 
welcomed Watson to the post. 


Union Models 


With the rise of advertising as a big 
business, the modeling of clothes, cos- 
metics, and other articles—either for the 
camera lens or for the prospective buyer— 
has become a growing profession for beau- 
tiful young women. Last week the occu- 
pation showed evidences of growing-pains: 
labor organization. Eighty-five of Chica- 
go’s prettiest, most photogenic models 
formed an A.F. of L. group and received 
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Beauty organized: members of Chicago’s Professional Models Union 


their charter as Chicago Local No. 1, Pro- 
fessional Models Union. Beaming Federa- 
tion officials trotted out the obvious pun: 
“It’s our model union.” 


Notes 


Sealed bids for the purchase or charter 
of the America France Line, Oriole Lines, 
and the American Hampton Roads-Yankee 
Lines were asked by the United States 
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Acme 
Coin Coverage: $7,500 acci- 
dent insurance policy for a quarter 
is issued by this slot machine, 
shown at the Coin Machine Manu- 
facturers’ convention in Chicago. 





Maritime Commission (Newsweek, Oct. 
10, 1938) . . . Electric Bond & Share Co.’s 
Memphis Power & Light Co. turned down 
the city’s offer of $18,127,000 for its prop- 
erties (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 17, 1938) 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad directors de- 
clared operative the road’s plan for modi- 
fication of interest charges and maturities 
(Newsweek, Nov. 14, 1938) .. . The 
Seaboard Airline Railway’s new stainless 
steel “Silver Meteor” will be dedicated 
Feb. 2 at the New York World’s Fair 
grounds, then leave for ceremonies at 
Miami. . . An unaudited balance sheet for 
McKesson & Robbins as of Nov. 30, 1938, 
issued by the trustee in receivership listed 
assets of $66,115,001, compared with $86,- 
556,270 shown in the company’s last state- 
ment before the Coster-Musica exposure. 


Trends 

New life insurance policies written in 
December totaled $972,692,000—the best 
month since December 1931. The increase 
over December 1937 was 27.2 per cent. 


Paper-mill operations during the week 
ended Jan. 14 were at the rate of 79.3 per 
cent of capacity, against 70 per cent dur- 
ing the previous week and 62.3 per cent 
the week ended Jan. 15, 1938. 


Cost of living of wage earners in the 
United States during December was .2 pet 
cent higher than November, but 3.2 per 
cent lower than December 1937, according 
to the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

Trading in cotton gray goods jumped 
above the 15,000,000 yard point Jan. 19 
after a week of indifferent activity, but 
dropped back to 5,000,000 yards the fol- 
lowing day. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Back in the days when John May- 
nard Keynes was riding high as the 
world’s greatest monetary authority, the 
story used to be told that he and two 
others went into a conference on British 
policy and came out with four different 
opinions—Mr. Keynes having two. Just 
the opposite situation prevails today 
among those watching current develop- 
ments. Put any given number of these 
experts into a discussion and they al- 
most certainly will all come out with 
virtually complete agreement on what 
needs to be done to assure having this 
recovery carry substantially above the 
present level. 

Anyone associating more or less con- 
tinuously with these students of future 
business trends could cite a dozen dis- 
cussions during the past few weeks in 
which this conclusion has been reached. 
In my case one meeting in particular 
stands out. It was a small group and 
had been called together to consider one 
specific point, so no time had to be de- 
voted to general background analysis. 
This specific point was: granting the 
business trend beyond the next few 
weeks is dependent upon a pickup of 
the capital-goods industries, just what 
are the factors which will determine 
whether there will be such a pickup? 

The discussion, as would be expected 
with such a question, went on for hours 
{ and many shades of opinion were ex- 
‘ pressed on the exact importance of the 
. various elements involved. But in the 
end it all came down to about the fol- 
lowing: 

1—In the building industry, while 
costs in some directions still are high, 
all present evidence points to a contin- 
ued uptrend of construction and conse- 
quently this part of the capital-goods 
field may be considered as highly fav- 
orable. 

2—In large industrial enterprises 
there already has been fairly extensive 
rehabilitation of plants and, although 
much yet remains to be done, most of 
it probably will be held back until busi- 
nessmen become more convinced than 
at present that production is going to 
stay at a good profit level. 

3—In small and medium-sized indus- 
trial enterprises less has been done in 
the modernization of plants than in the 
case of the larger corporations and there 
tied 
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The Solution Is So Simple 


by RALPH ROBEY 


is here an enormous potential demand 
for capital goods. However various of 
our tax laws and the cost of issuing se- 
curities under the SEC make it difficult 
for these companies to raise the funds 
necessary for these capital expenditures. 
This fact plus widespread questioning 
of the lasting quality of the present re- 
covery makes it unlikely that there will 
be a great outlay for capital goods by 
these groups in the next few months. 

4—In the railroad field there is need 
for a huge expenditure for capital goods 
but, except in a few instances, the out- 
look for the roads is too uncertain to 
attract a large amount of private funds. 
The prospect in this division for more 
than a moderate increase in the demand 
for capital goods thus becomes a ques- 
tion of whether the government will 
provide the money. That is possible, 
but presumably would be done only as 
part of a broad plan designed to solve 
the general railway problem. A bill em- 
bodying such a plan has been intro- 
duced in Congress but not much should 
be expected from it in the immediate 
future. 

5—In the public-utility field produc- 
tion at many points is now so close to 
capacity that expansion is becoming 
urgent. Here, in other words, is a most 
promising source of demand for capital 
goods—a demand that would amount 
to hundreds of millions of dollars. The 
only question is whether the demand 
will be exercised. The answer to that 
depends solely upon Washington—upon 
whether we have a clarification of the 
Administration’s attitude on utilities 
and the formulation of a policy which 
makes it economically possible for pri- 
vate funds to enter the field. 

Such was the picture developed by 
the discussion at this particular meet- 
ing. To summarize: building looks good; 
only a limited amount is to be expected 
in capital-goods expenditures from in- 
dustry; railroad outlay depends primari- 
ly upon government loans; public-utility 
spending is the great hope—and realiza- 
tion of that hope rests upon what the 
Administration does. 

Perhaps never in our history has the 
difference between an economic stale- 
mate and continued recovery involved a 
more clear-cut issue. Certainly it has 
never been a simpler problem to solve. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Far Eastern Policy 


The shifting sands of our Far 
Eastern policy seem to have shifted two 
or three times again last week, judging by 
the news about Guam. First came a pro- 
posal from the Secretary of the Navy to 
spend five million dollars dredging the 
Guam Harbor, building a breakwater and 
providing certain building improvements 
for its aviation field. Then came the Presi- 
dent’s statement, through Secretary Early, 
that he had not read the proposed autlhori- 
zation but that his views were substan- 
tially embodied in an article by Walter 
Lippmann. 

(Examination of Mr. Lippmann’s article 
indicated that it expressed the following 
sentiments; that Japan has already estab- 
lished naval bases at some of her man- 
dated islands in the neighborhood of 
Guam and that, consequently, since she 
has thus violated her treaty obligations, 
Congress might well sanction the Adminis- 
tration’s doing likewise by authorizing the 
fortification of Guam; and that the Presi- 
dent might use such a Congressional 
authorization as a club in negotiating with 
Japan for a mutual agreement about the 
whole question.) 

Shortly after this, according to press re- 
ports, an authoritative explanation of the 
President’s position was given out else- 
where. This held that he would approve 
only improvements for commercial pur- 
poses at Guam. And finally, in his press 
conference Friday, the President endorsed 
the Navy Department’s suggestions but 
pointed out that “authorization” of an 
expenditure is not an appropriation and 
that changes in the international situation 
might make it unnecessary to go through 
with the broad program of which the 
Guam improvements are a part. 

The significance of this mix-up is sug- 
gested by an examination of the map. 
Guam is 4,000 miles from Hawaii. It is 
only 1,800 miles from Yokohama and only 
1,200 miles from Japanese fortifications on 
the Bonin Islands. If to fortify Guam 
means to hold it in the face of a possible 
Japanese attack, then not five million but 
200 million dollars will be required, to- 
gether with gigantic readjustments in all 
of our naval plans. Such a step would 
mean that we were permanently and ir- 
revocably embarked upon a policy of 
standing guard against Japanese advances 
toward Southeastern Asia. 

And so the Guam imbroglio opens up 
the whole question of our Far Eastern 


policy. 





We now know enough about the diplo- 
matic history of the past forty years to 
see this policy in a new light. Its modern 
phase began with the romantic adventure 
in imperialism that resulted in our acquisi- 
tion of the Philippine Islands. We seem 
to have acquired them first and then to 
have thought up reasons for holding them 
after—reasons which the passage of time 
did precious little to justify. 

Shortly after the acquisition of the Phil- 
ippines, John Hay developed the Open 
Door policy, hailed at its inception as a 
noble gesture in a naughty world. But 
after ten years of the Open Door policy, 
Theodore Roosevelt, then out of office, 
admitted that, while it was excellent in 
theory, it was preposterous in fact be- 
cause we could not maintain it if a de- 
termined nation decided to close the door. 
We now know how right he was. 


‘Bie Open Door, in realistic diplo- 


macy, was useful to us as a concept only 


_so long as our economic interests in China 


transcended the economic interests which 
would be sacrificed through resistance to 
Japan. In an intelligent study of the Far 
Eastern policy of the United States re- 
cently published, Professor A. Whitney 
Griswold has shown how persistently our 
economic interests in China have failed 
to keep up with our sentimental sympa- 
thies for her. Griswold’s figures indicate 
that from 1931 to 1935 an annual average 
of 19 per cent of the total foreign trade 
of the United States was with the Far 
East. In round numbers, this 19 per cent 
of the total foreign trade meant $724,- 
500,000. And of this sum, 43 per cent 
represented American trade with Japan, 
18 per cent with the Philippines and 14 
per cent with China and Hong Kong. Be- 
sides, from 1912 to 1935 our investments 
in the Far East rose from 100 million dol- 
lars to 750 million dollars and, of these in- 
vestments, 387 million were in Japan, 151 
million in the Philippines and 132 million 
in China. Thus, financially as well as com- 
mercially, Japan far exceeds China in im- 
portance to us. Mr. Griswold’s conclusion 
is inescapable: these figures show that it 
would be “a gratuitous calculation that 
rated the Open Door in China an Ameri- 
can interest of vital importance.” 

All of these facts are well known to the 
American bankers and: businessmen. But 
this has not prevented successive Adminis- 
trations—notably that of Hoover—from 
pursuing a policy directly calculated to 
destroy our commercial relations with Ja- 
pan. In the process of rationalizing this 
course, we have jumped from one shib- 








boleth to another, the most recent 
which has to do with the “territorial jy. 
tegrity” of China. 

To speak of territorial integrity in ep. 
nection with a region on the earth’s gy. 
face where orderly government has scarce. 
ly existed for centuries is to substityt, 
mythology for statesmanship. And to a: 
sume that the American people will jis 
up in defense of China’s integrity is plaiy 
ignorance. No American can help but }y 
horrified at the barbarities Japan is con. 
mitting in that region. But to recogni 
this is not to imply that an Administra. 
tion seeking to go beyond moral an 
ideological attacks upon Japan would fin( 
public support for its chivalry. In this, as 
in many other respects, America merely 
prefers to indulge in the luxury of talking 
out loud. It has no intention of impk. 
menting its talk with action. 

















































So it would seem that in the pres. 
ent situation, when we are quite properly 
spending good American dollars to defend 
our own substantial interests in a world 
full of dangers, we should hesitate to 
abandon a policy which regards Hawaii as 
our extreme Western frontier. 

Yet statesmanship apparently never 
moves on any such clear-cut and logical 
line of action. It permits itself to be com- 
mitted to one thing after another by way 
of exception to a fixed policy until it finds 
itself faced with the necessity of defend- 
ing a position which, in the beginning, it 
never intended to take. This has most cer- 
tainly been true of our foreign policy in 
the past six years. Now we have come to 
the pass where the Administration as a 
whole and our diplomacy in particular are 
sharply divided not only over our policy 
in the Far East but over our policy in 
South America and Europe as well. The 
words of Mr. Roosevelt in his recent mes- 
sage, while not -very clear, certainly spelled 
out a foreign policy with which a potent 
number of his own subordinates are not 
in sympathy. 


Sin, international as_ individual, 
will go on in this imperfect world and, 
while we may regret it, there are limits 
to what we can do about it unless we 
want to go to war. Unfortunately, such 
considerations have little effect in deter- 
ring some of our citizens from active ef- 
forts to push us beyond those limits. Take, 
for instance, the organization, last week, 
of an “American Committee for Non- 
Participation in Japan’s Aggression,” head- 
ed by former Secretary of State Henry L. 
Stimson, the purpose of which apparently 
is to promote not only a private boycott 
against Japan, but legislation prohibitins 
the sale of various vital articles to her. To 
me it suggests nothing so much as the 
need of this country for a Committee for 
the Promotion of Minding Our Own 
Darned Business. 
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Destiny scribbles on today's pages, tracing in bewildering and complex fashion its 
pattern of unrivaled interest and fascination. Newsweek does justice to this supremely 
human spectacle in the rare twofold sense of reporting it and revealing the implications 
underlying the reports. Report and Import... such is the purpose of Newsweek. For 
by close analysis of history’s passing parade Newsweek looks behind the shouting 
and the fanfare to find the real significance . . . to reveal the facts in all their portent 
... to predict with truly satisfying consistency where the parade is going. To you, as a 
subscriber, Newsweek brings an authoritative grasp of the .current scene. Since it 
does, why not tell your friends about Newsweek. They'll like it as much as you do. 
©. if you yourself are not a subscriber at the moment, why not drop us a card now. 
A complete year (52 exciting issues) costs only $4. Just send the card to Newsweek, 
Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City. There is no need for a 


check at the moment since we will send you a bill after we receive your order. 
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—the Ball family has b 
“in tobacco... 


James M. Ball, like his fathe 
fore him, is a tobacco auctio: 
For 24 years he’s seen who | 
what tobacco. Mr. Ball s 
“Luckies buy the finest ‘ce 
leaves.’ Sol’ve smoked them : 
1917." Most other independe: 
bacco experts also smoke Luc! 


"Ebay on Your Throat: 
Because ITS TOASTEL © 


" io" » 
Tubacey Company 


@ hi (thy fof2 Wy : 


Tobacco crops in recent years have dent tobacco experts like J. M. B: 
been outstanding in quality. New _ point out,Lucky Strike has been buyi 
methods, sponsored by the United the cream of these finer crops. A 
States Government and the States, so Luckies are better than ever. Ha’ 
have helped the farmer grow finer you tried a Lucky lately? Try the 
cigarette tobacco. Now, as indepen- for a week. Then you'll know why 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST=IT’S LUCKIES 2 01 





